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(London Time’s Telescope, for October 1821.) 


October. 


When is the aspect which Nature wears 
The loveliest and dearest ? Say, is it in Spring? 
Whenits blossoms the apple-tree beauteously bears, 
And birds on each spray are beginning to sing ? 
Or is it in Summer’s fervid pride ? 
When the foliage is leafy on every side, 
And tempts us at noon in the green-wood to bide, 
And list to the wild bird’s warbling ? 





Lovely is Nature in seasons like these ; 
But lovelier when 4utumn’s tints are spread 
: On the landscape round ; and the wind-swept trees 
S Their shady honours reluctantly shed : 
! When the bright sun sheds a watery beam 
& On the changing leaves and the glistening stream ; 
‘ Like smiles on a sorrowing cheek, that gleam 
When its woes and cares for a moment are fled. 
B. Barton. 


9 CTOBER is generally accounted 
° the finest and most settled month 

. in the year. ‘The mornings and even- 
> ings are cool, but possess a delightful 
freshness, while the middle of the day 
, _ispleasantly warmand open. October 
~~ also frequently partakes of the charac- 


tion to the admirer of Nature’s beau> 
ties. What a magnificent phenome- 
non is every day exhibited in the rising 
of the Sun! yet how common is the 
observation, that indolence and the love 
of sleep prevent a great part of man- 


-_kind from contemplating this beauteous 


of its precursor. A ‘ morning’s walk’ wonder of the creation ! 


at this season is replete with gratifica- 


But see! the flushed horizon flames intense 
With vivid red, in rich profusion streamed 
O’er Heaven’s pure arch. At once the clouds assume 
Their gayest liveries ; these with silvery beams 
Fringed lovely; splendid those in liquid gold, 
And speak their sovereign’s state. -He comes, behold ! 
Fountain of light and colour, warmth and life ! 
The King of Glory! Round his head divine, 
Diffusive showers of radiance circling flow ; 
As o’er the Indian wave, up-rising fair, 
He looks abroad on Nature, and invests, 
Where’er his universal eye surveys, 
Her ample bosom, earth, air, sea, and sky, 
In one bright robe, with heavenly tinctures gay. 
. Mallet. 


B ATHENEUM YOL, 10, 








10 October. 


It is a remarkable circumstance, that 
many birds which seek their food by 
day, and repose during the night, in the 
season of their progress from region to re- 
gion, disregard this habit of repose, and 
travel on during the night: that such 
is the fact is certain by the arrival of 
many of our spring visitors unseen. 
How do our soft-billed birds, the wry- 
neck, willow-wren, &c. &c., steal un- 

received into our hedges, and lie there 
secreted till ‘some call of love’ or 

leasure betrays their presence. 

The fruit or seed of the ash tree, 
called keys, will be found worthy the 
attention of those whio are fond of the 
curiosities of Nature. ‘The pod of the 
fruit is in shape like a birds’ tongue, 
having only one cell that contains a 
seed of the same shape. By opening 
the pod carefully with a penknife, the 
umbilical cord will be found running 
from the stalk to the upper end of the 
fruit where it enters to convey the 
nourishment to the germ, which (on 
opening it from the reverse end) will 
discover, the future tree, so formed, 
both in trunk and leaves, as not even 
to require the assistance of magnifiers 
to see the perfect plant. No other 
kernel affords so distinct a resemblance 
of its parent. 

Rural scenery is now much enliven- 
ed by the variety of colours, some live- 
ly and beautiful, which are assumed, 
towards the end of the month, by the 
fading leaves of trees and shrubs. 
These appearances are very striking 
even in our own fine forests, but can- 
not be compared with the magnificent 
scenes presented to the eye of the en- 
raptured traveller in the primeval 
woods which shade the equinoctial re- 
gions of Africa and America. 


* 


In dappled livery Nature now is clad, 
Like bonny Scot, in many-ccloured’plaid. 


The groves lose their leafy honours ; 
but before they are entirely tarnished, 
an adventitious beauty, arising from 
that gradual decay which loosens the 
withering leaf, gilds the autumnal land- 
scape with a temporary splendour, su- 
‘oa to the verdure of spring or the 
uxuriance of summer. 





Of the brightness and beauty of Summer and Spring 
There is little left, but the roses that blow 
By this friendly wall. To its covert they cling, 
And eagerly smile in each sunbeam’s glow : 
But when the warm beam is a moment withdrawn, 
And the loud whistiing breeze sweeps over the lawn, 
Their beauteous blossoms, so fair and forlorn, 
Seem to shrink from the wind which ruffles them so. 


Poor wind-tost tremblers ! some months gone by, 
You were fanned by breezes gentier than these ; 
When you stretched out your leaves to a summersky, 

And opened your buds to the hum of bees : 
But soon will the winter be past, and you, 
When his winds are gone to the north, shall renew 
Your graceful appare! of glossy hue, 

And wave your blossoms in Summer’s breeze. 


It is this which gives dutumn its magic charm 
Of pensive delight to the thoughtful mind ; 
Its shadowy splendours excite no alarm, 
Though we know that Winter lingers behind : 
We rejoice that Spring will again restore 
Every grace that enchanted the eye before ; 
And we fce! thats when Nature’s first bloom is o'er, 
Her dearest and loveliest we find. 


The autumnal! blasts, which whir! while we listen, 
The wan, sear leaf, like a floating toy ; 
The bright round drops of dew, which glisten 
On the grass at morn ; and the sunshine coy, 
Which comes and goes like a smile when wooed ; 
he auburn mead, and the foamy flood, 
Each sight and sound, in a musing mood, 
Give birth to sensations superior to joy. 


The starling (sturnus vulgaris) sings. 
Stares are most social birds, and are 
rarely seen alone ; even when in small 
parties they are continually calling for 
companions with a fine clear note that 
may be heard at a great distance : they 
delight in the bright autumnal morn- 
ings to sit basking and pruning them- 
selves in the sun on some high tree, 
chattering in concert in a low song-like 
note. Whence the prodigious flights 
come from that appear in the fenny 
districts in winter, it is not easy to 
conjecture, unless they migrate to Eng- 
land from other countries. In these 
progresses they probably travel alone, 
or journey with our only migrating 
corvus, the Royston crow, as they as- 
sociate but little with other birds than 
rooks and daws. There is something 
singularly curious and mysterious in 
the conduct of these birds, previously 
to the nightly retirement to their reedy 
roost ; the variety and intricacy of 
their evolutions in the air, and the pre- 
cision with which each performs his 
part of the figure, are more like parade 
movements, than the promiscuous flight 
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of birds: as the breeding season ad- 
vances, these vast flights break ito 
little parties, and finally subdivide into 

airs. ‘Travellers acquaint us that 
starlings abound in Persia, and in the 
regions of Caucacus; we seea few 
pairs about a church,a ruin of some 
antient fabric, and here and there about 
the rocks on the sea-shore, but the vast 
body of them probably leave the king- 
dom. This faculty, by which they 
and our migratorial tribes direct their 
flight from regions the most remote to 
some destined land, with other habits 
equally extraordinary, we suppose must 
still be called ¢ instinct ;? under which 
word we include some of the strong- 
est and most important actions of ani- 
mal life, and cover our entire ignor- 


Scenes of Nature in October. il 


ance of the workings of Supreme In- 
telligence*. The awk or puffin (alca 
arctica ) visits for the purposes of incu- 
bation some of the rocky isles of Brit- 
ain, in amazing numbers ;_ they arrive 
and leave their breeding haunts an- 
nually, with an exactitude (a:most to a 
day) that is most remarkable ; nor are 
they seen again in any of the surround- 
ing seas until the succeeding summer 
restores them: the winter haunts of 
these birds were until recently only 
conjectured ; our late arctic voyagers 
found them in prodigious swarms im 
the open waters of the polar seas, 
feeding on the insects with which 
those regions abound, and furnishing in 
their turns a grateful meal to our ad- 
venturous navigators. 


To the CurntrEw. 


Soothed by the murmurs of the sea-beat shore, 
His dun grey plumage floating to the gale, 
The Curlew bends his melancholy wail 

With those hoarse sounds the rushing waters pour. 


of Novembe 


Like thee, congenial bird, my steps explore 
The bleak lone sea-beach, or the rocky dale, 
And shun the orange bower, the myrtle vale, 

Whose gay luxuriance suits my soul no more ! 


I love the Ocean’s broad expanse, when drest , 
In limpid clearness, or when tempests blow ; 

When the smooth currents on its placid breast 
Flow calm, as my past moments used to flow ; 

Or, when its troubled waves refuse to rest, 

And seem the symbol of my present woe ! 


The hedges are ornamented with now and then, that last ‘ pale promise 
the wreaths and festoons of the scar- of the waning year,’ the wild rose, 
let berries of the black briony ; and meets the eye. 


As wandering, I found, on my ruinous walk, 
By the dial-stone aged and green, 
One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, 
To mark where a garden had been ; 
Like a brotherless hermit, the last of its race, 
All wild in the silence of nature it drew 
From each wandering sunbeam a lonely embrace ; 
For the nightweed and thorn overshadowed the place 
Where the flower of my forefathers grew. 


Sweet bud of the wilderness | emblem of all 
That survives in this desolate heart ! 
The fabric of bliss to its centre may fall, 
But patience shall never depart ; 
Though the wilds of enchantment, all vernal and bright, 
In the days of delusion my fancy combin’d 
With the vanishing phantoms of love and delight, 
Abandon my soul like a dream of the night, 


And leave but a desart behind. CAMPBELL. 





ghts of red-wings and field-fares arrive in England about the end of October, or beginni 
r, and they generally give notice of their progress by the repeated calls or signals of = | 
to prevent the wandering of the flights: the clamour of the whole is not heard at once, but now 


and then a shri!l cal! or distant notice to their followers; these pipings, in a ealm and ‘mild evening, add 


greatly to the solemnity and interest of the hour. 
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12 | October. 


The principal harvest of apples is 
about the beginning of this month. 
Apples are sometimes very much spot- 
ted, and in this we have a strong ex- 
ample of the unceasing tendency of na- 
ture to produce ; and perhaps no ani- 
mal or vegetable substance exists, but 
what becomes at some period a soil 
fitted for her operations; the hoof: of 
a. horse (furnishing lycopendon equi- 
num), or the rind of an apple, are 
equally appropriated for her perfor- 
mances ; not a general and promiscu- 
ous vegetation, but possessing individ- 
ual and _ characteristic distinction. 
These apple-spots appear to be an 
cecidum, and we may, at times, find 
this plant fully matured, the central 
part occupied with fine powdery cap- 
sules bursting through their epidermis, 
which hangs in fragments round the 
margin. ‘The ecidium evidently de- 
rives nutriment from the apple, as round 
the verge of the spot the skin becomes 
wrinkled, occasioned probably by that 
part of the fruit being drawn away for 
the supply of the plant on the surface. 
Fungi in general (at least such as be- 
come attached to matter not having 
vegetable life), particularly the species 
of spheria, trichia, and peziza, appear 
as one of the general agents of nature 
to effect decomposition previously to 
reorganization ; as we almost univer- 
sally find them on animal or vegetable 
substances, in a certain state of or ap- 
proximation to decay. Whether pu- 
trescence of sap, generation of or lig- 
neous acid, or whatever may be the 
primal cause, is yet. mysterious, but 
the dissolution rapidly proceeds when 
they appear; at one time, by the pen- 
etration of their radicles; at others, by 
modes we cannot detect, but which 
seem to loosen the fibrous adherence, 
or muscle of the substance, destroying 
all cohesion of the parts: the effectual 
manner in which these apparently fee- 
ble agents accomplish their destination 
is perfectly wonderful! What can look 
more harmless that the fine cotton of 
byssus septica, or some species of mu- 
cor? what more beautiful than stemon- 
itis nuda, or auricularia cerulea? yet 
what rapid destruction ensues from 
their agency ! 
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and thousands more unknown 
To us, appropriately fitted each, 
Undeviating act by will divine 
In separate vocations here. 


October is the great month for brew- 
ing beer, whence the name applied 
to very strong beer of ¢ Old October.’ 
In New-England, North-America, the 
same name is applied to cider, which 
is principally made this month. 

The vintage or harvest of grapes, 
almost as important to foreigners as 
the corn harvest is to us, takes place 
in October, and the vineyards of 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
&c. &c. now resound with the cheerful 
songs of the peasantry, at the conclu- 
clusion of their labours. In many 
parts of France, particularly in Cham- 
pagne, the men and women, each with 
a basket on their arm, assemble at the 
foot of the hill; there stoppmg they 
arrange themselves in a circle. The 
chief of this band tunes up a joyous 
song, whose burthen is chorused: then 
they ascend, and, dispersed in the 
vineyard, they work without interrupt- 
ing their tasks, while new couplets of- 
ten resound from some of the vine- 
dressers, sometimes intermixed with a 
sudden jest at a traveller. In the 
evening, their supper scarcely over, 
their joy recommences ; they dance in 
a circle, and sing some of those songs 
of free gaiety, which the moment excu- 
ses, known by the name of ‘ vineyard 
songs.’ ‘The gaiety becomes general ; 
masters, guests, friends, servants, all 
dance together ; ; and in this manner 
a day of labour terminates, which one 
might mistake for a day of diversion. 

The ¢ festival of the vine-dressers,’ 
celebrated once in five years, is thus 
described as it took place at Vevay, in 
Swisserland, on the 
August 1819. ‘The concourse of spec- 
tators was extraordinary. ~ It consisted 
of a kind of scenic representation, anal- 
ogous to the occupation of those who 
offered it ; ametley mixture of [ible 
personages, with the deities of antient 
mythology. Noah, for instance, was 
associaied with Becehus, and each had 
his squad of attendant Bacchantes: 
Ceres and Pallas also found their pla- 
ces, and figured in cars worthy of such 
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goddesses, amidst a joyous crowd of 
vine-dressers crowned with festoons of 
vine-leaves and bunches of grapes, in 
the characters of dancing satyrs and 
exhilarated fauns. The dresses were 
rich, diversified, picturesque, and char- 
acteristic; the various actions were 
executed with gaiety and grace, at 
least, equal to their precision; and 
those who were not too well read in 
the classics might easily fancy them- 
selves transported a couple of thousand 
of years backwards into the days of 
antiquity, when the deities really did 
appear on Mount Olympus, and when 
the shepherds of Arcadia were really 
those charming and simple and joyous 
swains, of whom we read so much, 
but know, alas! so little. 

On the 7th of October, 1644 the 
Gallies in France visited, &c. &c.— 
Among the benefits derived from the 
French Revolution may be named the 
abolition of the cruel punishment of 
the gallies and of the infliction of tor- 
ture ; although we find that breaking 
alive on the wheel has again been re- 
vived in Holland! Evelyn’s descrip- 
tion of his visit to the gallies on the 
above day will serve to show our read- 
ers what a dreadful slavery this punish- 
ment was, more thana century and a 
half since ; it is alsoa true picture of 
the state of the gallies to the period of 
their abolition, about the year 1790. 
“ We went to visite the gallys, being 
about 25; the Captaine of the Gally 
Royal gave us most courteous enter- 
tainement in his cabine, the slaves in 
the interim playing both loud and _ soft 
musiq very rarely. ‘Then he shew’d 
us how he commanded their motions 
witha nod and his whistle, making 
them row out. The spectacle was to 
me new and strange, to see so many 
hundreds of miserably naked persons, 
having their heads shaven close and 
having onely high red bonnets, a payre 
of course canvas drawers, their whole 
backs and leggs naked, doubly chayn’d 
about their middle and leggs, in couples, 
and made fast to their seates, and all 
commanded in a trise by an imperious 
and cruell seaman. One Turke he 
much favor’d who waited on him in 
his cabin but with no other dress than 
the rest, and a chayne lock’d about his 
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lege but not coupled. This gally was 
richly carv’d and gilded, and most of 
the rest were very beautifull. After 
bestowing something on the slaves, the 
captain sent a band of them to give us 
musiq at dinner were we lodged. I 
was amaz'd to contemplate how these. 
miserable catyfs lie in their gally crow- 
ded together, yet there was hardly one 
but had some occupation by which, as 
leisure and calmes permitted, they gat 
some little monye, insomuch as some 
of them have, after many yeares of 
cruel servitude, been able to purchase 
their liberty. Their rising forward 
and falling back at their oare is a mis- 
erable spectacle, and the noyse of their 
chaines with the roaring of the beaten 
waters has something of strange and 
fearfull to one unaccustom’d to it. 
They are rul’d and chastiz’d by strokes 
on their backs and soles of theire feete 
on the least disorder and without the 
least humanity; yet are they chereful 
and full of knavery.” 

Sir Thomas Browne died, October 
19th 1682.—Author of ‘ Vulgar Er- 
rors,’ ‘ Religio Medici,’ ‘ Urn-Burial,’ 
&c. The works of Browne are a 
never-failing treasury ; to which the 
divine may resort for passages’of fer- 
vent piety, the philosopher for deep 
inquiry into nature, and the poet flights 
of sublimity and grandeur. Browne’s 
first work was his ‘ Religio Medici,’ a 
work written in the full vigour of his 
faculties, when his fancy was at the 
highest, which, rendered still more ec- 
centric by his original way of thinking, 
imbrowned by learning, and deepened 
by enthusiasm, communicated to every 
subject which it touched upon, all the 
attractions of paradoxical subtlety, and 
fantastic and often highly impressive 
sublimity. From this work we select the 
following beautiful passage on ‘Sleep :’ 

‘ We term sleep a death, and yet it 
is waking that kills us and destroys 
those spirits that are the house of life. 
Tis, indeed, a part of life that best ex- 
presseth death, for every man ,truly 
lives so long as he acts his nature, or 
some way makes good the faculties of 
himself: Themistocles, therefore, that 
slew his soldier in his sleep, was a mer- 
ciful executioner ; ‘ tis a kind of pun- 
ishment the mildness of no laws hath 
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invented (I wonder the fancy of Lucan 
and Seneca did not discover it). It is 
that death by which we may be literal- 
ly said to die daily; a death which 
Adam died before his mortality, a death 
whereby we live a middle and moder- 
ating point between life and death. In 
fine, so like death, I dare not trust it 
without my prayers and an half adieu 
unto the world, and take my farewel in 
a colloquy with God. 


The night is come, like to the day, 
Depart not thou, great God, away ; 
Let not my sins, black as the night, 
Eclipse the lustre of thy light. 

Keep still in my horizon, for to me 
The sun makes not the day, but thee. 
Thou, whose nature cannot sleep, 
On my temples centry keep ; 

Guard me ’gainst those watchful foes 
Whose eyes are open while mine close. 
Det no dreams my head infest, 

But such as Jacob’s temples blest : 
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While I do rest, my soul advance, 
Make my sleep a holy trance, 

That I may, my rest being wrought, 
Awake into some holy thought, 

And with as active vigour run “ 

My course, as doth the nimble sun. 
Sleep is adeath! O, make me try, 
By sleeping, what it is to die ; 

And as gently lay my head 

On my grave, as now my bed. 
Howe’er I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again, at last, with thee ; 
And, thus assured, behold I lie 
Securely, or to wake or die. 

These are my drowsie days, in vain 
I do now wake to sleep again. 

O come that hour, when [ shall never 
Sleep again, but wake for ever ! 


‘This is the dormitive I take te 
bedward; Ineed no other laudanum 
than this to make me sleep, after which 
I close mine eyes in security, content 
to take my leavé of the sun, and sleep 
unto the resurrection.’ 





(London Magazines, August, 1321.) 
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WHE prefatory memoir to these vol- 


umes by Sir Walter Scott, to which 
we mean to confine ourselves, consists 
of forty-two pages. The account of 
Smollett is principally selected from the 
biographies of Drs. Moore and Ander- 
son; but asthe most prominent facts 
are generally known, we shall not fol- 
low the thread of the relation, but rath- 
er quote such passages as are interest- 
ing from displaying the opinions of the 
writer on literary topics on which he is 
so high an authority. The following 
remarks on the publication of Peregrine 
Pickle in 1751, are of this order. 
“The splendid merit of the work it- 
self was a much greater victory over 
the author’s enemies, if he really had 
such, than any which he could gain by 
personal altercation with unworthy op- 
ponents. Yet by many his second nov- 
el was not thought quite equal to his 
first. - In truth, there occurs betwixt 
‘ Roderick Random and PeregrinePic- 
kle,’ a difference, which is often observ- 
ed betwixt the first and second efforts of 
authors who have been successful in 


this line. Peregrine Pickle is more fin- 
ished, more sedulously laboured into ex- 
cellence, exhibits scenes of more accu- 
mulated interest, and presents a richer 
variety of character and adventure than 
Roderick Random ; but yet there is an 
ease and simplicity in the first novel 
which is not quite attained in the se- 
cond, where the author has substituted 
splendor of colouring for simplicity of 
outline. ‘Thus, of the inimitable sea- 
characters, ‘Trunnion, Pipes, and even 
Hatchway, border upon caricature ; but 
Lieutenant Bowling and Jack Rattlin 
are trueand nature itself. ‘The reason 
seems to be, that when an author brings 
forth his first representation of any 
class of characters, he seizes on the lead- 
ing and striking outlines, and therefore, 
in the second attempt of the same kind, 

he is forced to make some distinction, 
and either to invest his personage with 
less obvious and ordinary traits of char- 
acter, or to place him.in a new and less 
natural light. Hence, it would seem, 
the difference in opinion which some- 
times occurs betwixt the author and the 





* Volumes Il. and III. Smollett. Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, Count 
Fathom, Sir Launcelot Greaves, and the Translation of Don Quixotte. Edinburgh. 1821. 
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reader, respecting the comparative val- 
ue of early and of subsequent publica- 
tions. ‘The author naturally prefers 
that upon which he is conscious much 
more labour has been bestowed, while 
the public often remain constant to 
their first love, and prefer the facility 
and truth of the earlier work to the 
more elaborate execution displayed in 
those which follow it. But though the 
simplicity of its predecessor was not, 
and could not be, repeated in Smollett’s 
second novel, his powers are so far 
from evincing any falling off, that in 
Peregrine Pickle there is a much wider 
range of character and incident, than is 
exhibited in Roderick Random, as well 
as a more rich and brilliant display of 
the talents and humour of the distin- 
ished author.” 

The subjoined strong and admirable 
observations on Count Fathom, are ap- 
plicable to too large a portion both of 
the prose and poetry of our day, to be 
perused without a good result. 

“Toa reader of a good disposition 
and well-regulated mind, the picture of 
moral depravity presented in the char- 
acter of Count Fathom is a disgusting 
pollution of the imagination. ‘T’o those, 
on the other hand, who hesitate on the 
brink of meditated iniquity, it is not safe 
to detail the arts by which the ingenuity 
of villainy has triumphed in former in- 
stances; and it is well known that the 
publication of the real account of un- 
common. crimes, although attended by 
the public and infamous punishment of 
the perpetrators, has often had the ef- 
fect of stimulating others in similar ac- 
tions. ‘T'osome unhappy minds it may 
occur as a sort of extenuation of the 
crime which they meditate, that even if 
they carry their purpose into execution, 
their guilt will fall far short of what the 
author has ascribed to his fictitious 
character ; and there are other imagin- 
ations so ill regulated, that they catch 
infection from stories of wickedness, 
and feel an insane impulse to emulate 
and to realize the pictures of villainy 
which are embodied in such narratives 
as those of Zeluco, or Count Fathom,” 
(or Byron, or Shelly, or the 


minor apostles of depraved descrip- 
tion. } 
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On Smollett’s continental tour after 
the loss of his daughter, Sir Walter ob- 
serves, “Nature had either denied 
Smollett the taste necessary to under- 
stand and feel the beauties of art, or 
else his embittered state of mind had, 
for the time, entirely deprived him of 
the power of enjoying them. The 
harsh censures which he passes on the 
Venus de Medicis, and upon the Pan- 
theon; and the sarcasm with which his 
criticisms are answered by Sterne, are 
both well known. Yet, be it said with- 
out offence to the memory of that wit- 
ty and elegant writer, it is more easy 
to assume, in composition, an air of al- 
ternate gaiety and sensibility, than to 
practise the virtues of generosity and 
benevolence, which Smollett exercised 
during his whole life, though often, like 
his own Matthew Bramble, under the 
disguise of peevishness and irritability. 
Sterne’s writings show much flourish 
concerning virtues of which his life is 
understood to have produced little fruit ;. 
the temper of Smollett was, 

‘s like a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly.” 

From the concluding remarks we 
think the subjoined selections will be 
read with gratification :— 

“The person of Smollett was emi- 
nently handsome, his features prepos- 
sessing, and, by the joint testimony of 
all his surviving friends, his conversa- 
tion in the highest degree instructive 
and amusing. Ofhis disposition, those 
who have read his works (and who has 
not done so ?) may form a very accurate 
estimate ; for in each of them he has 
presented, and sometimes under various 
points of view, the leading features of 
his own character, without disguising 
the most unfavourable of them. Nay, 
there is room to believe, that he rather 
exaggerated than softened that cynical 
turn of temper, which was the principal 
fault of his disposition, and which en- 
gaged him in so many quarrels. It is 
remarkable, that all his heroes, from 
Roderick Random downward, possess 
a haughty, fierce irritability of disposi- 
tion, until the same features appear 
softened, and rendered venerable by 
age and philosophy, in Matthew Bram- 
ble. The sports in which they most 
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delight are those which are attended 
with disgrace, mental pain, and bodily 
mischief to others ; and their humani- 
ty is never represented as interrupting 
the course of their frolics. We know 
not that Smollett had any other marked 
failing, save that which he himself has 
so often and so liberally acknowledged. 
When unseduced by his satirical pro- 
pensities, he was kind, generous, and 
humane to others; bold, upright, and 
independent in his own character ; 
stooping to no patron, | he} sued for no 
favour, but honestly and honorably 


‘maintained himself on his literary la- 


bours ; when, if he was occasionally em- 
ployed i in work which was beneath his 
talents, the disgrace must remain with 
those who saved not such a genius from 
the degrading drudgery of compiling 
and translating. He was a doting fa- 
ther and an affectionate husband; and 
the warm zeal with which his memory 
was cherished by his surviving friends, 

shewed clearly the reliance which they 
placed upon his regard. — Even’ his re- 

sentments, though often hastily adopted, 

and incautiously expressed, were neith- 
er ungenerous nor enduring. He was 
open to conviction, and ready to make 
both acknowledgment and allowance 
when he had done injustice to others, 
willing also to forgive and to be recon- 
ciled when he had received it at their 
hand. #* * * - 

“é Fielding and Smollett were both 
born in the highest rank of soc iety, 
both educated to learned professions, yet 
boih obliged to follow miscellaneous 
literature as the means of — subsis- 
tence. Both were confined, during 
their lives, by the narrowness of their 
circumstances,—both united a humor- 
ous cynicism with generosity and good 
nature-——both died of the diseases in- 
cident to a sedentary life, and to litera- 
ry labor, and both drew their last breath 
in a foreign land, to which they retreat- 
ed under the adverse circumstances of 
a decayed constitution, and an exhaust- 
ed fortune. 

“Their studies were no less similar 
than their lives. They both wrote for 
the stage, and neither of them success- 
fully. ‘hey both meddled in polities ; 


they both wrote travels, in which they 
shewed that their good humour was was- 
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ted under the sufferings of their disease ; 
and, to conclude, they were both so em- 
inently successful as novelists, that no 
other English author of that class has 
aright to be mentioned in the same 
breath with Fielding and Smollett. 

“If we compare the works of these 
two great masters yet more closely, we 
may assign to F ielding, with little hesi- 
tation, the praise of a higher and a purer 
taste than was shewn by his rival; 
more elegance of composition and ex- 
pression; a nearer approach to the 
grave irony of Swift and Cervantes; a 
great deal more address of felicity in 
the conduct of his story; and, finally, 
a power of describing amiable and vir- 
tuous characters, and of placing before 
us heroes, and especially heroines, of a 
much higher as well as pleasing char- 
acter than Smollett was able to present.” 

“Every successful novelist must be 
more or less a poet, even although he 
may never have written a line of verse. 
The quality of imagination is absolute- 
ly indispensable to him; his accurate 
power of examining and embodying 
human character and human passion, 
as well as the external face of nature, 
is not less essential; and the talent of 
describing well what he feels with a- 
cuteness, added to the above requisites, 
goes far to complete the poetic charac- 
ter. Smollett was, even in the ordinary 
sense, which limits the name to those 
who write verses, a poet of distinction.” 

** He was, like a pre-eminent poet of 
our day,a searcher of dark bosoms, 
and loved to paint characters under the 
strong agitation of fierce and stormy 
passions. Hence misanthropes, gam- 
blers, and duellists, are as common in 
his works, as robbers in those of Salva- 
tor Rosa, and are drawn, in most cases, 
with the same terrible truth and effect.” 

“Upon the whole, the genius of 
Smollett may be said to ‘resemble that 
of Rubens. His pictures are often de- 
ficient in grace ; sometimes coarse, and 
even vulgar in conception; deficient 
too in keeping, and in the due subor- 
dination of parts to each other; and 
intimating too much Curclcessitn: on the 
part of the artist. But these faults are 
redeemed by such richness aud brillian- 
cy of colours; such a profusion of im- 


agination——now bodying forth the grand 
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and terrible—now the natural, the easy, 
and the ludicrous; there is so much of 
life, action, and bustle, in every groupe 
he has painted; so much force and in- 
dividuality of character, that we readi- 
ly grant to Smollett an equal rank with 
his great rival Fielding, while we place 


Italy, 
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both far above any of their successors 
in the same line of fictitious composi- 
tion.” 

Having read this memoir, we are of 
opinion that another course of Smoll- 
ett’s novels may be taken with an aug- 
mented relish. 





ITALY.* 


TT is justly observed by Lady Mor- 

gan, that “the character of feeling 
with which each great city in Italy is 
sought, must depend on the taste, the 
pursuit, or the views, of the traveller 
who visits them. To one whose his- 
torical associations belong to the mid- 
dle ages, Florence becomes all that 
Rome is to the classic tourist, or Lo- 
retto to the devout pilgrim!” It is ow- 
ing to her own mind having been early 
imbued with a fondness for the illustri- 
ous names that mark the Florentine 
annals, that Lady Morgan’s account of 


_ the city of Florence, of its society, and 
literature, is not only one of the most 


interesting, but likewise the most im- 
portant parts of her work. The state 
of society in Florence is far more in- 
tellectual, more animated, and more 
refined than that of Rome; nor are we 
surprised at Lady Morgan’s leaving 
somewhat reluctantly the lovely vale 
of Arno, for the banks of the Tiber; 
for not all the classical recollections and 
philosophical reveries which the eter- 
nal city may be calculated to inspire 


_in the heart of an enthusiast, who 


) ilized nation. 


makes the scenes before him subservi- 


ent only to his idea of the past, can to 


a sober and feeling mind atone for the 
degrading effects which an arbitrary 
government, and a church reviving all 


_ the superstitions and deceptions of the 


darkest ages, produce upon the charac- 
ter of those very people, whose only 


~ boast is that they are descended from a 
~ race of whose valour, patriotism, and 
* independence, they exhibit the lowest 


reverse that can fall to the lot of a civ- 
Lost in sloth and indif- 
ference, the modern Romans are too 
passive to give any employment to the 


spies who surround them on every 
side; and they submit, without effort 
for relief, to all the most arbitrary 
measures of the Papal government, 
though few can plead their belief in 
the infallibility of its head, as an ex- 
cuse for their slavish obedience. The 


‘revival of miracles, and processions, 


and pilgrimages, under the influence of 
the House of Austria, seems, indeed, 
to carry with it few attractions, except 
for those who hope, by means of such 
instruments, to plunge the people once 
more into that ignorance, which in the 
dark ages rendered them alike blind to 
the crimes of the church, and subservi- 
ent to the tyranny of their rulers. But 
surely, in the present day,. it must ex- 
cite the laugh of undisguised contempt, 
were it not repressed by indignation at 
the knavery of the thing, to see the 
King of Sardinia replacing on the 
shrine of San Lorenzo in Genoa, 
with the most solemn ceremonies, the 
“Sagra Catina,”’ or emerald dish, 
upon which, according to the conve- 
nient tradition of ages, was served the 
last supper of our Saviour. This em- 
erald dish, unfortunately, was proved 
by the sacrilegious touch of the French 
Institute to be only green glass; it 
was nevertheless most religiously re- 
stored, and still serves to swear by, as 
the veritable emerald dish, which 
Queen Sheba originally offered to King 
Solomon, from whose temple it found 
its way, by some miracle not ex- 
are into the house of the Jewish 

ublican, whither our Saviour went 
with his Apostles to celebrate their 
last meal together. With the same 
regard to truth and rational belief, is 
exhibited at the Holy House at Loret- 
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to, to which so many crowned heads, 
and brainless ‘heads of both sexes, 
have made pilgrimages within the last 
five or six years, the little earthen por- 
ringer, out of which, as the priest un- 
blushingly informs the devout listener, 
the Mother of God used to feed the 
infant Jesus; the porringer itself hap- 
pening to be of the modern delf of 
Faenza, may be regarded as_fortu- 
nate, insomuch as the belief in its an- 
tiquity calls for an additional exertion 
of the saving virtue of faith, from 
_ this circumstance. But we still pass 
over these, and a hundred other such 
disgusting and impious cheats, includ- 
ing that of the Holy Chair of St. Peter 
itself, with its Arabic inscription, 
signifying that “There is but one 
God, arid Mahomet is his prophet,” 
and attend to the effect of the “ pride, 
pomp, and circumstance,” of the 
Catholic ceremonies, as they attract 
the eyes of our sight-loving country- 
men and countrywomen, whose rest- 
less curiosity, and besoin of excite- 
ment, carry them wherever they have 
a chance of seeing a crowd as idle, 
and yet as restless as themselves. 
“On Holy Thursday, the whole 
foreign population of Rome rolls on, 
in endless succession, to the Vatican. 
The portico, colonnades, vestibules, 
both of the church and palace, assume 
the air of the court of a military des- 
pot. Every epoch in the military cos- 
tume is there gaudily exhibited. Hal- 
berdiers in coats of mail, and slate-col- 
ouréd pantaloons, which pass upon 
the faithful for polished steel armour ; 
the Swiss in their antique dresses of 
buff and scarlet, and lamberkeens ; 
the regular troops in their modern uni- 
forms; the guardia nobile, the Pope's 
voliigeurs, all feathers and feebleness, 
gold and glitter; generals of the Brit- 
ish army, colonels and subalterns of 
every possible yeomanry, with captains 
and admirals of the navy, with an host 
of non-descripts, laymen, and protes- 
tant clergyman, who ‘for the nonce’ 
take shelter under any thing resem- 
bling an uniform, that may serve as a 
pass-partout, where none are courte- 
ously received but such as wear the 
livery of church or s.ate militant— 
all move towards the portals of the 
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Sistine Chapel, which,. with their 
double guards, resemble the mouth of 
a military pass, dangerous to approach, 
and difficult to storm. The ladies, 
(and the English ladies ever foremost) 
press with an imprudent impetuosity 
upon the guards, who with bayonets 
fixed and elbows squared, repress them 
with a resistance, such as none but fe- 
male assailants would dare to encoun- 
ter a second time. ‘Thousands of 
tickets of admission are shewn aloft 
by upraised hands, and seconded by 
high-raised voices ; while the officer of 
the guard, who can read and tear but 
one at a time, leaves the task of repul- 
sion to the Swiss, who manfully second 
their ‘allez fouz en’ with a physical 
force, that in one or two instances in- 
capacitated the eager candidates for 
further application. A few English 
favoured by the minister, and all the 
princes and diplomatists resident at 
Rome, pioneered by their guards of 
honour, and attended by crowds of ser- 
vile, crouching, crawling creatures, 
who in their long black robes, and 
short white rochets, look like the out- 
casts of either sex, make their way 
without let or molestation. One side 
of the space, separated from the choir 
by a screen, is fitted up for them apart. 
The other is for the whole female con- 
gregation, who are crushed in, like 
sheep in a fold. ‘The men, if in 
uniform or full court dresses, are ad- 
mitted to a tribune within the choir; 
while the inferior crowd, left to shift 
for themselves, rush in with an impetu- 
osity none can restrain; for though 
none are admitted at all to the chapel 
without tickets, yet the number of ap- 
plicants (almost exclusively foreign) 
is much too great for the limited capac- 
ity of the place. A scene of inde- 
scribable confusion ensues. The 
guards get mingled with the multi- 
tude. English peers are overturned 
by Roman canons. _ Irish friars batter 
the old armour of the mailed halber- 
diers with fists more formidable than 
the iron they attack. Indian priests 
tumble over tight-laced dandies; and 
the ‘Via via’ of the Roman guard, 
and the ‘Fous ne restez pas issi’ of 
the Swiss, mingle with screams, suppli- 
cations, reproofs, and the English 
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‘God-dam,’ long after the solemn ser- 


_ vice of the church has begun. ‘The 
 Vicegerent of God on earth fin vain 
_ represents, the cross of peace in vain 
_ shines above the high altar : tranquilli- 


ty is only restored when suffocation be- 


_ gins. 
is 
Br 


“The rites which all come to wit- 
ness, but to which none attend, are at 
last finished. The procession of the 
sacrament to the Paoline Chapel suc- 
ceeds; and then comes ‘the tug of 
war.’ Some rush forward, to get in 
time to the adjoining chapel; others 


_ Stay to witness the procession (d’ail- 
_ lieurs, the same as that already de- 
_ scribed at the Quirinal.) The Swiss 

- sweep all before them to clear the pas- 


_ sages for the ceremony, without con- 








sulting the wishes of any. Then the 
long file of priests, carrying lighted 
torches, moves forward, followed by the 
cardinals, with their hands meekly 
folded on breasts dazzling with gold, 
while their wondering and inquiring 
eyes seem so say, ‘Is it only to see 
us that you are all here?’ The Pope, 
supported by prelates, his meek head 
imperially canopied, his gorgeous train 
proudly borne, totters slowly after 
them, chaunting from time to time 
some tremulous feeble notes, to which 
the rest respond in deep-toned chorus, 
until the whole procession passes into 
that immense vestibule, which serves 
as an anti-room to both chapels. The 
gates of the Paoline are thrown open, 
and its dusky walls appear illuminated 
with thousands of tapers, twinkling in 
the rays of the noon-day sun, through 
an atmosphere of smoke. Few are 
able to enter the illuminated chapel, 
er to behold the deposition of the sa- 
crament; and many who are informed 
of the program of the day, by endeav- 
ouring to catch at all the ceremonies, 
scarcely attain to any. 

“The desire of seeing the Pope 
wash the pilgrims’ feet, with the cardi- 
nals waiting on them at dinner, and of 
beholding the Pope give the benedic- 
tion from the balcony, divide the at- 
tention and impede the efforts of the 
distracted sight-seer. A prelate in 
pontificalibus ascends a flight of stairs, 
guarded by soldiers: the whole tide of 
spectators flows after him; they are 
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repulsed by the sentinels; and, in pro- 
portion as they are beaten back, the 
crowd from below increases. Some 
one hints. that an opposite door leads 
to the foot-tubs, or to the scaffolding 
erected for seeing the Benediction. 
Instantly the torrent directs its course 
in that ¢hannel, ani is met by another 
crowd returning disappointed from the 
same direction, where cross doors have 
been shut in their faces, and guards 
have driven them back likewise. ‘Then 
the efforts to get up, and get down, to 
get in, and get out, produce conse- 
quences the most unsuitable to the so- 
lemnity of the season, and of the place, 
Shoes are lost, veils are torn, ancles are 
strained, shoulders dislocated, and ribs 
bruised; and those who escape unin- 
jured to the silent solitary nave of St. 
Peter’s, and neither see the Pope wash 
feet, now the cardinals serve maccaro- 
ni to hungry beggars, are by far the 
best off. Here gradually assemble, 
and patiently wait, in tedious suspense 
for the arrival of carriages, or in fretful 
anxiety for more venturous friends, 
three-fourths of the multitude, who 
come so far to see so much, and who 
return having very literally seen noth- 
ing, consoling themselves with the re- 
flection that. though the pageantry. of 
Holy Thursday is lost, Good Friday 
and Easter Sunday are yet to come. 
The first anxiety on this occasion is to 
get in, the next to get out ; and, during 
the whole day, the congregation are so 
occupied in taking care of their bodies, 
that, in spite of masses and processions, 
no one ever gives one thought to the 
care of his soul. 

“On Good-Friday the turmoil is 
something less, because there are few- 
er sights to see. This day of gloom 
and sacrifice, of fasting and mortifica- 
tion, begins at the Vatican by a su- 
perb and sumptuous dinner, given to 
the conclave and the corps diploma- 
tique, &c. 

‘‘ Thus prepared for the celebration 
of the Miserere, which follows the des- 
sert, as a sort of chasse caffe, the guests 
proceed to their places in the Sistine 
Chapel. The cardinals move proces- 
sionally from the table to the altar, to 
‘mark, learn, and inwardly digest ;’ 
and with lips still moist with lacryme 
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Christi, chaunt the. responses to the 
seven penitential psalms. When the 
last light is extinguished, and the last 
strain of the Miserere dies away, every 
one gropes as he can from the Sistine, 
on his way to St. Peter’s. The bril- 
liant lightning of the colonnades, porti- 
cos, and staircases, the guards, the 
crowds of pretty women and well- 
dressed men, give to the splendid av- 
enues the air of a court theatre, and 
imitate on a more magnificent scale, 
the Palace of the Tuilleries. 

“ The Mluminated Cross of St. Pe- 
ter’s, and the adoration of the Pope 
and cardinals, are the attractions of the 
evening. On this occasion, thousands 
of all ranks and countries pour into 
the church, where no tickets of admis- 
sion are required; yet the mighty tem- 
ple, made for the universe, still seems 
half empty. Many of the dim aisles 
afford safe asylum for retiring piety, or 
clandestine love; and the vastness of 
the whole, contemplated through a 
well-managed obscurity, seems to ex- 
tend beyond its usual limits, and to be 
lost in immeasurable distance. The 
hundred lamps, which in their bright 
brazen sockets burn day and_ night 
round the sepulchre of St. Peter’s are 
this day extinguished. A cross of 
flame suspended from the cupola, be- 
fore the baldachin of the high altar, 
alone lights the immediate space over 
which it hangs, and leaves all else in 
the majesty of darkness, here and there 
faintly dispersed by a twinkling lamp. 
That illuminated spot seemed like a 
magic circle. It is hermetically closed 
by three files of atmed men, and the 
beams shed from the cross fall only on 
spears and bayonets. ‘This space is 
kept clear, ard untouched by vulgar 
and unblessed feet, that pontifis, princes, 
and cardinals may, unmolested by ple- 
beian penitence, offer up the <sacri- 
fices of their contrite hearts.’ At 
Jast, these ‘ powers and principalities’ 
appear, accompanied by a guard, who 
clear a passage through the gathering 
multitade. The troops that await 
them open their files, and close again 
upon their precious charge. The Pope 
falls prostrate before the Cross, on 
cushions of down and velvet. The 

‘princes and princesses, with their little 
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courts of little courtiers, ‘(and less than 
these never crawled upon the robes of 


‘royalty ) take their station on the right; 


on his left kneel the cardinals. — 

“During this singular prostration 
the most profound silence reigned. 
The Pope seemed unfeignedly absorb- 
ed in holy abstraction; and as the 
light fell upon his venerable head and 
faded face, and tinged his flowing robes, 
there was something mystic and ideal 
in his appearance; and to a faith 
which fancy had warmed, or fanati- 
cism deranged, his translation from a 
mortal coil at that moment might have 
appeared possible. 

‘In the centre of the church crowd- 
ed the beau monde of London, Paris, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburgh, laughing, 
flirting, chattering, and love-making, 
through all the philological varieties 
which might be supposed to make a 
conversazione in the tower of Babel. 
There vows were received that did 
not all belong to heaven, and oaths 
were taken at the statue of St. Peter, 
at which Jove laughs, if Peter does 
not. 

“ There, too, Roman beauties, who 
disdained the flaunting rites of noon- 
day ceremonial, moved in their long 
black veils, to meet at the appointed 
shrine some male devotee; and there, 
in true sincerity of heart and faith, 
knelt within view of that cross, to 
which alone her eyes are directed, one 
alike ‘the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot.’ Whole families of the 
middle classes were seated on the steps 
of altars, or at the feet of monuments, 
gazing on the varied spectacle; and 
bands of peasantry breathing garlic and 
aves, strutted every where about, pi- 
ously amused, and adding much to 
the strangeness of the scene, whose 
grotesque groupings they aptly filled up. 

“As ‘night thickens,’ and St. Pe- 
ter’s thins, the slow return of the vari- 
ed multitude, and above all of the pil- 
grim bands and confraternities, afford 
a picturesque and curious addition to 
the Good-Friday sighis. ‘These pil- 
grims are wretched ragged creatures, 
led on by some Roman lady of condi- 
tion, who, with the cross of her Re- 
deemer in one hand and her French 
ridicule in the other, gives out the pen- 
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itential stave as she moves along, and 
is answered by the yell of her follow- 
ers. As their dark bands sweep “ve 
the banks of the Tiber, and their re 
torches flash on the walls of the castle 
of St. Angelo, they raise the deep-ton- 
ed, and, when softened by distance, oc- 
casionally melodious psalmody, that 
with exquisite skill they suffer to die 
away along those waters over which 
Pagan priests have raised their ‘Io 
Pzans,’ or chaunted the funeral obse- 
quies to the death of Adonis. 

“‘ Saturday, unmarked by any impo- 
sing ceremony, is passed in silence and 
gloom. It images the descent of Christ 
into hell. But the eve of Easter Sun- 
day portends, by various festive exhi- 
bitions, the joys and the triumphs of 
the following day, and the termination 
of that long penance and _privation 
which precede it. The shops of Rome 
are then gaily lighted; and the pizzi- 
caroli, the faithful allies of the church, 
now offer ‘food for meditation’ to the 
hungry devotees, whose long fasts are 
about to be recompensed by repletion. 


_ In one shop we saw St. Paul irradiated 


by a glory of sausages; and in another 
the ill-boding bird of St. Peter, hung 
up with the apostle it had warned in 
vain; Madennas curiously carved in 
butter, and Bambinos in lard, warmed 
the devotion of the inward man; and 
every eatable of plastic consistence, or 
of malleable form, was pressed into the 
service of architectural decoration and 
symbolic piety. 

“Qn Easter Sunday the service is 
performed at St. Peter’s, and it is then 


a that the church exhibits all its splen- 


dour, and exhibits its forces on a site 
worthy their display. The spacious 
Piazza of St. Peter, its porticos and 


_ colonnades, its beautiful fountains, its 


stupendous facade, glittering in the 
noon-day sun, become the scene of ac- 
Above its marble walls rise fan- 
tastic awnings, for the accommodation 
of the spectators, who at an early hour 
crowd their elevated seats. The space 
below is lined with infantry. The 
light horse, with their showy dresses, 
The Roman mili- 
tary standards, once the banners of 


| universal conquest, now only serve to 
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deck the pageant and to flaunt above 
the gaudy little colours of the Swiss 
corps. 

“In the centre of all, forming the 
inner circle, and crowding the steps of 
the church, are a multitude of common 

ple. The loggie above the portico 
are filled with the cardinals; and in 
the centre, raised upon men’s shoulders 
high above all, like some dimly-seen 
deity, and reduced almost to a speck 
by his elevation, appears the Pontiff. 
He is said to pray, but prays unheard ; 
and when he rises to give the benedic- 
tion, the act, scarce visible, is lawfully 
announced by the tolling of the great 
bell of St. Peter’s, and the firing of the 
cannon of St. Angelo. The military 
ground their arms, and drop on their 
knees; the cardinals fling down the 
church’s indulgences among the people, 
who scarcely stooped to pick them up, 
though each was the remission of years 
of frailty. Drums beat, trumpets 
sound, the music plays, ‘the troops file 
off, and the ceremony finishes at night 
with the illumination of the Vatican. 

“On Easter Monday a general rout 
ensues: ‘Give me a horse, my king- 
dom for a horse,’ is the cry. Post- 
horses and vetturino-stands are on that 
day all that the Vatican and St. Peter’s 
were the day before. Some fly for 
amusement to the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius, others to the abyss of Her- 
culaneum ; rendezvous are given among 
the ruins of Palmyra, and parties are 
arranged among the cedars of Mount 
Lebanon;. some return to seek hearts 
left at Florence or Genoa; and others 
who, amidst the affectation of virtu, 
and pretended admiration of a climate 
with which few are not disappointed, 
pant for the comforts of a British fire 
side, turn their heads homewards, de- 
lighted to have seen Italy, and delight- 
ed to leave it. ‘The Roman matron is 
left to prepare her ‘ pizza de pasqua’ 
undisturbed by her restless lodgers; 
and the Roman existence resumes its 
monotony, its indolence, and its quie- 
tude; with nothing to look to but the 
mal-aria, until ‘le passage des hiron- 
delles’ shall again bring a bevy of for- 
eign visitants to the Porta del Popo- 
lo.” 
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It is pictures like these which ‘give 
the very body of the times their form 
and pressure,’ that distinguish the ob- 
servations of intellectual and gifted per- 
sons from those of tlte common herd of 
travellers. Formerly the English 
thought they shewed their loyalty, 
whenever they went abroad, by insult- 
ing the host, at the hazard of finishing 
their days in a prison, ridiculing the 
miracles pretended to be worked by 
favourite saints or relics, and keeping 
their hats as firmly on their heads, and 
their knees as. stiff, on all occasions, 
where the customs of the country they 
might be in required them to kneel or 
be uncovered, as any of the staunchest 
adherents of quakerism could do in the 
days of Charles II.; and this contempt 
was richly repaid by the hatred of the 
Catholics, who looked upon their most 
solemn ceremonies to be polluted by 
the presence of these island heretics, 
and rejoiced in all the fervour of pious 
zeal when they had an opportunity of 
shewing their Christian regard for the 
good of their souls by purifying their 
bodies in this world with the holy fires 
which were typical of what they were 
supposed to deserve in the next. Now 
the case is altered: the best places, the 
most imposing ceremonies are reserved 
for the English, who gaze with com- 
placent civility upon the mummeries 
which have long ceased to interest the 
enlightened, who profess the faith of 
which they form the excrescences. 
Lady Morgan remarks, that so few 
Italians of condition attended the cere- 
monies described in these extracts, 
that it awakened the muse of Pasquin. 
When asked by Marforio “where he 
was going in his court-dress, he re- 
plies, “To the Vatican”—*“ But !” 
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says Marforio, “ you will get no ad- 
mittance.””. “ Pardon me,” he rejoins, 
“ [have lately turned heretick.” 

The eagerness with which the Ital- 
ians begin to imitate our social institu. 
tions, and to study our literature, is a 
more pleasing subject of reflection. In 
Naples our language is studied almost 
as much as that of France; our news- 
papers find their way into its most en- 
lightened circles, and the Marchese 
Berio, distinguished still more by his 
literary acquirements than by his rank 
and opulence, has addressed Lord By- 
ron in an ode so replete with beauty 
and enthusiasm, as sufficiently proves 
how competent a judge he is of the 
merits of the noble bard whom he thus 
apostrophizes in a strain of poetry lit- 
tle inferior to his own. ‘The sight of 
these stanzas, which have not before 
been submitted to any other eyes than 
those of the author’s private friends, is 
one of the benefits which Lady Mor- 
gan’s introduction into the literary cir- 
cles of Italy has enabled her to confer 
on her readers; and assuredly it is on- 
ly doing her justice to say, that she has 
given us more information on the actu- 
al state of society in that country at 
the present moment, the alternate in- 
fluence of France and Austria on its 
manners and feelings, and the proba- 
ble effects of the Holy Alliance and the 
revived order of things, that can be 
found in any of the numerous publica- 
tions which have made their appear- 
ance since peace has smoothed the way 
for idleness and folly to lead their 
countless votaries over the continent, 
to enrich foreigners with the property 
which they grudge proportioning any 
share of to the benefit of their own 
country.— New Mon, 





NAPOLEON, 


THE mighty sun had just gone down 
Into the chambers of the deep; 

The ocean birds had upward flown, 
Each in his cave to sleep. 


And silent was the island shore, 

And breathless all the broad red _ sea, 
And motionless beside the door 

Our solitary tree. 


Our only tree, our ancient palm, 
Whose shadow sleeps our door beside, 


Partook the universal calm, 
When Buonaparte died. 


An ancient man, a stately man, 

Came forth beneath the spreading tree, 
His silent thoughts [ could not scan, 

His tears I needs must see. 


A trembling hand had partly cover’d 
The old man’s weeping countenance, 

Yet something o’er his sorrow hover’d 
That spake of War and France ; 
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Something that spake of other days, ‘ 
When trumpets pierced the kindling air, 

And the keen eye could firmly gaze 
Through battle’s crimson glare. 


Said I, perchance this faded hand, 
When Life beat high, and Hope was 
young, 
By Lodi’s wave—on Syria’s sand— 
The bolt of death hath flung. 


Young Buonaparte’s battle cry 

Perchance hath kindled this old cheek ; 
It is no shame that he should sigh,— 

His heart is like to break. 


He hath been with him, young and old ; 
He climb’d with him the Alpine Snow; 

He heard the cannon when they roll’d 
Along the silver Po. 


His soul was as a sword, to leap 
At his accustom’d leader’s word ; 
I love to see the old man weep,— 
He knew no other lord. 


As if it were but yesternight, 
This man remembers dark Eylau,— 
His dreams are of the Eagle’s flight, 
Victorious long ago. 


The memories of worser time 
Are all as shadows unto him ; 

Fresh stands the picture of his prime,— 
The later trace is dim. 


I enter’d, and I saw him lie 
Within the chamber, all alone, 


Original Poetry. 






I drew near very solemnly 
To dead Napoleon. 


He was not shrouded in a shroud, 
He lay not like the vulgar dead, 
Yet all of haughiy, stern, and proud 

From his pale brow was fled. 


He had put harness on to die, 
The eagle-star shone on his breast, 
His sword lay bare his pillow nigh,— 
The sword he liked the best. 


But calm—most calm was all his face, 
A solemn smile was on his lips, 

His eyes were clos’d in pensive grace— 
A most serene eclipse ! 


Ye would have said some sainted sprite 
Had left its passionless abode,— 

Some man, whose prayer at morn and night 
Had duly risen to God. 


What thoughts had calm’d his dying breast 
(For cayn he died) cannot be known ; 

Nor would I wound a warrior’s rest— 
Farewell, Napoleon ! 


No sculptured pile our hands shall rear ; 
Thy simple sod the stream shall lave, 
The native Holly’s leaf severe 
Shall grace and guard thy grave. 


The Eagle stooping from the sky 
Shall fold his wing and rest him here, 
And sunwards gaze with glowing eye 
From Buonaparte’s Bier. 
Blackwoed’s Ed. Mag. 





LINES SUGGESTED BY THE SIGHT OF SOME LAPE AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


TEOSE few pale autumn flowers, 
How beautiful they are ! 
Than all that went before, 
Than all the summer store, 
How lovelier far! 


And why ?—They are the last ! 
The last! the last! the last! 
Oh! by that little word, 
How many thoughis are stirr’d ; 
That sister of the past! 


Pale flowers! pale perishing flowers ! 
Ye’re types of precious things ; 
Types of those bitter moments, 
That flit like life’s enjoyments, 
On rapid, rapid wings. 


Last hours with parting dear ones, 
(That time the fastest spends) 


Last tears in silence shed, 
Last words half uttered, 
Last looks of dying friends. 


Who but would fain compress 
A life intoa day, 
The last day spent with one 
Who, e’er the morrow’s sun, 
Must leave us, and for aye? 


Oh, precious, precious moments ! 
Pale flowers! ye’re types of those ; 
The saddest ! sweetest ! dearest ! 
Because, like those, the nearest 
To an eternal close. 


Pale flowers ! pale perishing flowers ! 
I woo your gentle breath— 
I leave the summer rose 
For younger, blither brows ; 
Tell me of change and death. 
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MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKENS. 


(Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


THR FATAL REPAST, 

WE had been nearly five weeks at 
sea, when the captain found, by 

a nautical observation, that we were 
within one hundred and thirty miles of 
the north side of Jamaica. Favoura- 
ble winds and smooth seas had hither- 
to been our constant attendants, and 
— thing on board conspired to ren- 
der the confinement and monotony of a 
long voyage less annoying than they 
usually are. The cabin passengers 
consisted of Major and Mrs. L , a 
new-married couple ; Miss P , Sis- 
ter to the latter ; Mr. D » a young 
Irishman, and myself. Our captain 
was aman of pleasing manners and 
liberal ideas, and formed an important 
acquisition to our party, by joining in 
all its recreations, and affording every 
facility to the indulgence of them. 
Much of our time was spent in conver- 
sation, and in walking on deck; and 
when the dews of evening obliged us to 
descend to the cabin, the captain would 
often entertain us with a relation of the 
various dangers which he and other 
persons had encountered at sea, or de- 
tail, with great gravity, some of the pre- 

vailing superstitions of sailors. 

Although he possessed more general 
information than usually falls to the lot 
of sea-faring persons, his mind was 
tinctured with some of their weaknesses 
and prejudices. The ladies of our 
party had a great'taste for natural his- 
tory, and wished to obtain specimens 
of all the most interesting kinds of sea- 
birds. They had several times request- 
ed the captain to shoot one of Mother 
Carey’s chickens, that they might take 
a drawing from it; however, he always 
declined doing so, but never gave any 
satisfactory reason for his unwillingness 
to oblige them in this respect. At last, 
Mr. D killed two of the birds, af- 
ter having several times missed whole 
flocks of them. The captain seemed 
very much startled when he saw the 
animals drop on the waves—“ Will 
you have the goodness to let down the 
boat to pick up the game?” said Mr. 
D . Yes, sir,” replied he, « if 

















you'll go off in her, and never return 
on board this vessel—Here is a serious 
business—Be assured we have not seen 
the end of it.” He then walked away 
without offering to give any orders 
about lowering the boat; and the sea- 
men, who witnessed the transaction, 
looked as if they would not have obey- 
ed him had he even done so. 

Though we saw no land, every thing 
proved that we were in the West India 
seas. The sky had, within a few days, 
begun to assume a more dazzling as- 
pect, and long ranges of conical shaped 
clouds floated along the horizon. Land 
birds, with beautiful plumage, often 
hovered round the vessel, and we some- 
times fancied we could discover a vege- 
table fragrance in the breezes that 
swelled our sails. 

One delightful clear morning, when 
we were in hourly expectation of mak- 
ing the land, some dolphin appeared 
astern. As the weather was very mo- 
derate, the captain proposed that we 
should fish for them ; and a great many 
hooks were immediately baited for that 
purpose by the seamen. We caught 

e quantities of dolphin, and of 
another kind of fish, and put the whole 
into the hands of the steward, with or- 
ders that part should be dressed for 
dinner, and »part distributed among the 
crew. 

When the dinner-hour arrived, we 
all assembled in the cabin, in high spir- 
its, and sat down to table. It being St. 
George’s day, the captain, who was an 
Englishman, had ordered that every 
thing should be provided and set forth 
in the most sumptuous style, and the 
steward had done full justice to his di- 
rections. We made the wines, which 
were exquisite and abundant, circulate 
rapidly, and every glass increased our 
gaiety and good humour, while the in- 
fluence of our mirth rendered the ladies 
additionally amusing and animated. 
The captain remarked, that as there 
were two clarionet-players among the 
crew, we ought to have a dance upon 
the quarter-deck at sunset. This pro- 


posal was received with much delight, 
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> been attacked in the same way. 
~ had scarcely said these words, when 
| Mrs. L 
» out that her sister had fainted away. 
| This added to our confusion and alarm ; 
— and the Major and Mr. D. trembled so 
© much, that they were hardly able to 
» convey the young lady to her state- 
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particularly by the females of our par- 
ty; andthe captain had just told the 
servant in waiting to bid the musicians 
prepare themselves, when the mate en- 
tered the cabin, and said, that the man 


at the helm had dropped down almost 
senseless, and that another of the crew 


was so ill that he could scarcely speak. 

The captain, on receiving this infor- 
mation, grew very pale, and seemed at 
a loss what to reply. At last, he start- 
ed from his chair, and hurried up the 
gangway. Our mirth ceased in a mo- 


_ ment, though none of us appeared to 


know why ; but the minds of all were 


evidently occupied by what they had 
> just heard, and Major L 


remark- 
ed, with a faultering voice, that seamen 
were very liable to be taken suddenly 





' ill in hot climates. 


After a little time, we sent the ser- 
vant to inquire what was going forward 
upon deck. He returned immediately, 
and informed us that the two sailors 
were worse, and that a third had just 


He 


gave a shriek, and cried 





room. 
All conversation was now at an end, 


» and no one uttered a word till Mrs. 
| L— returned from her sister’s apart- 
> ment. 
> the latter was, the captain entered the 
> cabin ina state of great agitation. — 
»_» “ This is a dreadful busines,” - said he. 
> “ The fact is—it is my duty to tell you 
_ —I fear we are all poisoned by the fish 
© we have ate—One of the crew died a 


While we were inquiring how 


few minutes since, and five others are 
dangerously ill.” 


“Poisoned! my God! Do you say 


' so? Must we all die >” exclaimed Mrs. 


L.-——, dropping on her knees. “ What 


| isto be done ’” cried the Major dis- 


tractedly ; “are there no means of 
counteracting it ??,——* None that I know 
of,” returned the Captain. “ All reme- 
dies are vain. The poison is always 


_ fatal, except—but I begin to feel its ef. 


fects—support me—can this be imagi- 
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nation?” He staggered to one side, 
and would have fallen upon the floor, 
had not I assisted him. Mrs. L——, 
notwithstanding his apparent insens! 
bility, clung to his arm, crying out, iIn@ 
tone of despair, “Is there no ry 8 
no pity—no one to save us?” and 
fainted away on her husband’s bosom, 
who, turning to me, said, with quiver- 
ing lips, “ You are a happy man; you 
have nothing to embitter your last mo- 
ments—Oh, Providence! was I per- 
mitted to escape so many dangers, 
merely that I might suffer this mise- 
ry ??? 

Mrs. L soon regained her senses, 

and I endeavoured to calm her agita- 
tion by remarking, that we might pos- 
sibly escape the fatal influence of the 
poison, as some constitutions were not 
so easily affected by it as others. “Is 
there then a little hope ?” she exclaim- 
ed. “Oh! God grant it may be so! 
How dreadful to die in the midst of the 
ocean, far from friends and home, and 
then to be thrown into the deep !”— 
«¢ There is one thing,” said the captain, 
faintly, “I was going to tell you, that 
—but this sensation—I mean a reme- 
dy.” —“ Speak on,” cried the Major, 
in breathless suspense. “ It may have 
a chance of saving you,” continued the 
former ; “ you must immediately” 
He gave a deep sigh, and dropped his 
head upon his shoulder, apparently un- 
able to utter a word more. Qh, this 
is the worst of all!” cried Mrs. L-—— 
in agony; “he was on the point of 
telling us how to counteract the effects 
of the poison—Was it heavenly mercy 
that deprived him of the power of 
speech? Can it be called mercy ?”?— 
“Hush, hush!, you rave,” returned 
her husband. “ We have only to be 
resigned now—Let us at least die to- 
gether.” 

‘Lhe crew had dined about an hour 
and a half before us, and consequentl 
felt the effects of the poison anil 
earlier than we did. Every one, how- 
ever, now began to exhibit alarming 
symptoms. Mr. D became deli- 
rious; the Major lay upon the cabin 
floor in a state of torpidity; and the 
captain had drowned all sense and re- 


collection by drinking a large quantity 
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26 
of brandy. Mrs. L——— watched her 


husband and her sister alternately, in a 
state of quiet despair. 

I was comparatively but little affect- 
ed, and therefore employed myself in 
assisting others until they seemed to be 
past all relief, and then sat down, anti- 
cipating the horrid consequences which 
would result from the death of the whole 
ship’s company. 

While thus occupied, I heard the 
steersman call out, “ ‘Taken all aback 
here.” A voice, which I knew to be 
the mate’s, immediately answered, 
“ Well, and what’s that tous? Put her 
before the wind, and let her go where 
she pleases.” T soon perceived, by the 
rushing of the water, that there was a 
great increase in the velocity of the 
ship’s progress, and went upon deck to 
ascertain the cause. 

I found the mate stretched upon the 
top of the companion, and addressed 
him, but he made no reply. The man 
at the helm was tying a rope round the 
tiller, and told me he had become so 
blind and dizzy, that he could neither 
steer, nor see the compass, and would 
therefore fix the rudder in such a man- 
ner, as would keep the ship’s head as 
near the wind as possible. On going 
forward to the bows, I found the crew 
lying motionless, in every direction. 
They were either insensible of the dan- 
gerous situation in which our vessel 
was, or totally indifferent to it; and 
all my representations on this head 
failed to draw forth an intelligible re- 
mark from any of them. Our ship 
carried a deal of canvass, the lower 
studding sails being up, for we had en- 
joyed a gentle breeze directly astern, 
before the wind headed us in the way 
already mentioned. 

About an hour after sunset, almost 
every person on board seemed to have 
become worse. I alone retained my 
senses unimpaired. ‘The wind now 
blew very fresh, and we went through 
the water at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. The night looked dreary and 
turbulent. The sky was covered with 
large fleeces of broken clouds, and the 
stars flashed angrily through them, as 
they were wildly hurried along by the 
blast. ‘The sea began to run high, and 
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the masts shewed, by their insessant 
creaking, that they carried more sail 
than they could well sustain. 

I stood alone near the stern of the 
ship. Nothing could be heard above 
or below deck, but the dashing of the 
surges, and the moanings of the wind. 
All the people on board were to me 
the same as dead; and I was tossed 
about, in the vast expanse of waters, 
without a companion or fellow-sufferer. 
I knew not what might be my fate, or 
where I should be carried. ‘The ves- 
sel, as it careered along the raging 
deep, uncontrolled by human hands, 
seemed under the guidance of a relent- 
less demon, to whose caprices its ill- 
fated crew had been mysteriously as- 
signed by some superior power. 

I was filled with dread lest we should 
strike upon rocks, or run ashore, and 
often imagined that the clouds which 
bordered the horizon were the black 
cliffs of some desolate coast. At last, 
I distinctly saw a light at some distance 
—I anticipated instant destruction—I 
grew irresolute whether to remain upon 
deck, and face death, or to wait for it 
below. I soon discovered a ship a lit- 
tle way ahead—I instinctively ran to 
the helm, and loosed the rope that tied 
the tiller, which at once bounded back, 
and knocked me over. <A horrible 
crashing, and loud cries, now broke 
upon my ear, and I saw that we had 
got entangled with another vessel.— 
But the velocity with which we swept 
along, rendered our extrication instan- 
taneous: and, on looking back, I saw 
a ship, without a bowsprit, pitching 
irregularly among the waves, and heard 
the rattling of eordage, and a tumult of 
voices. But, after a little time, noth- 
ing was distinguishable by the eye or 
by the ear. My situation appeared 
doubly horrible, when I reflected that 
I had just been within call of human 
creatures, who might have saved and 
assisted all on board, had not an evil 
destiny hurried us along, and made us, 
the means of injuring those who alone 
were capable of aflording us relief. 

About midnight, our fore-top-mast 
gave way, and fell upon deck with a 
tremendous noise. ‘ihe ship immedi- 
ately swung round, and began to la- 
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bour in a terrible manner, while seve- 
ral waves broke over her successively. 

I had just resolved to descend the 
gang-way for shelter, when a white 
figure rushed past me with a_ wild 
shriek, and sprung overboard. I saw 
it struggling among the billows, and 
tossing about its arms distractedly, but 
had no means of affording it any assist- 
ance. I watched it for some time, and 
observed its convulsive motions grad- 
ually grow more feeble; but its form 
soon became undistinguishable amidst 
the foam of the bursting waves. The 
darkness prevented me from discover- 
ing who had thus committed himself to 
the deep, in a mement of madness, and 
{ felt a strong repugnance at attempt- 
ing to ascertain it, and rather wished 
that it might have been some spectre, 
or the offspring of my perturbed imag- 
ination, than a human being. 

As the sea continued to break over 
the vessel, I went down to the cabin, 
after having closely shut the gang-way 
doors and companion. ‘Total darkness 
prevailed below. I addressed the cap- 
tain and all my fellow-passengers by 
name, but received no reply from any 
of them, though I sometimes fancied I 
heard moans and quick breathing, 
when the tumult of waters without hap- 
pened to subside a little. But I thought 
that it was perhaps imagination, and 
that they were probably all dead. I 
began to catch for breath, and felt as if 
Thad been immured ina large coffin 
along with a number of corpses, and 
was doomed to linger out life beside 
them. The sea beat against the vessel 
with a noise like that of artillery, and the 
crashing of the bulwarks, driven in by 
its violence, gave startling proof of the 
danger that threatened us. Having 
several times been dashed against the 
cabin walls by the violent pitching of 
the ship, I groped for my bed, and lay 
down in it, and, notwithstanding the 
horrors that surrounded me, gradually 
dropped asleep. 

When I awaked, I perceived, by the 
sun-beams that shone through the sky- 
light, that the morning was far advan- 
ced. Thetship rolled violently at in- 
tervals, but the noise of winds and 
waves had altogether ceased. I got up 
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hastily, and almost dreaded to look 
round, lest I. should find my worst an- 
ticipations concerning my companions 
too fatally realized. 

I immediately discovered the captain 
lying on one side of the cabin quite 
dead. Opposite him was Major L——, 
stretched along the floor, and grasping 
firmly the handle of the door of his 
wife’s apartment. He had, I suppose, 
inamoment of agony, wished to take 
farewell of the partner of his heart, but 
had been unable to get beyond the 
spot where he now lay. He looked 
like a dying man, and Mrs. L 5 
who sat beside him, scemed to be ex- 
hausted with grief and terror. She 
tried to speak several times, and at last 
succeeded in informing me that her 
sister was better. I could not discover 
Mr. D any where, and therefore 
concluded that he was the person who 
had leaped overboard the preceding 
night. 

On going upon deck, I found that 
every thing wore a new aspect. The 
sky was dazzling and cloudless, and 
not the faintest breath of wind could be 
felt. The sea hada beautiful bright 
green colour, and was calm as a small 
lake, except when an occasional swell 
rolled from that quarter in which the 
wind had been the preceding night; 
and the water was so clear, that I saw 
to the bottom, and even distinguished 
little fishes sporting around the keel of 
our vessel, 

Four of the seamen were dead, but 
the mate and the remaining three had 
so far recovered, as to be able to walk 
across the deck. The ship was almost 
in a disabled state. Part of the wreck 
of the fore-top-mast lay upon her bows, 
and the rigging and sails of the main- 
mast had suffered much injury. The 
mate told me, that the soundings, and 
almost every thing else, proved we 
were on the Bahama banks, though he 
had not yet ascertained on what part of 
them we lay, and consequently could _ 
not say whether we had much chance 
of falling in with any’ vessel. 

The day passed gloomily. We re- 
garded every cloud that rose upon the 
horizon as the fore-runner of a breeze, 


which we above ail things feared to en- 
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counter. Much of our time was em- 
ployed in preparing for the painful but 
necessary duty of interring the dead. 
The carpenter soon got ready a suffi- 
cient number of boards, to each of 
which we bound one of the corpses, 
and also weights enough to make it 
sink to the bottom. 

About ten at night, we began to 
commit the bodies to the deep. A 
dead calm had prevailed the whole day, 
and not a cloud obscured the sky. The 
sea reflected the stars so distinctly, that 
it seemed as if we were consigning our 
departed companions to a heaven as 
resplendent as that above us. ‘There 
was an awful solemnity, alike in the 
scene and in our situation. I read the 
funeral service, and then we dropped 
the corpses overboard, one after anoth- 
er. The sea sparkled around each, as 
its sullen plunge announced that the 
‘waters were closing over it, and they 
all slowly and successively descended 
to the bottom, enveloped in a ghastly 
glimmering brightness, which enabled 
us to trace their progress through the 
motionless deep. When these last of- 
fices of respect were performed, we re- 
tired in silence to different parts of the 
ship. 

About midnight, the mate ordered 
the men to put down our anchor, which, 


- till then, they had not been able to ac- 
complish. They likewise managed to. 


furl most of the sails, and we went to 
bed, under the consoling idea, that 
though a breeze did spring up, our 
moorings would enable us to weather 
it without any risk. 

I was roused early next morning by 
a confused noise upon deck. When I 
got there, I found the men gazing in- 
tently over the side of the ship, and in- 
quired if our anchor held fast ?>—“ Ay, 
ay,” returned one of them, “rather 
faster than we want it.””_ On approach- 
ing the bulwarks, and looking down, I 
perceived, to my horror and astonish- 
ment, all the corpses lying at the bot- 
tom of the sea, as if they had just been 
dropt into it. We could even distin- 
guish their features glimmering confu- 
sedly through the superincumbent mass 
of ocean. A large block happened to 
fall overboard, and the agitation which 
it occasioned in the sea produced an 
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apparent augmentation of their number, 
and a horrible distortion of their limbs 
and countenances. A hundred corpses 
seemed to start up and struggle wildly 
together, and then gradually to vanish 
among the eddying waters, as they sub- 
sided into a state of calmness. 

We were now exempted from the 
ravages and actual presence of death, 
but his form haunted us without inter- 
mission. We hardly dared to look over 
the ship’s side, lest our eyes should en- 
counter the ghastly features of some 
one who had tormerly been a compan- 
ion, and at whose funeral rites we had 
recently assisted. ‘The seamen began 
to murmur among themselves, saying 
that we should never be able to leave the 
spot where we then were, and that our 
vessel would rot away as fast as the 
dead bodies that lay beneath it. 

In the evening a strong breeze sprung 
up, and filled us with hopes that some 
vessel would soon come in sight, and 
afford us relief. At sunset, when the 
mate was giving directions about the 
watch, one of the seamen cried out, 
“ Thanked be God, there they are.” 
And the other ran up to him, saying, 
“Where, where?” He pointed to a 
flock of Mother Carey’s chickens that 
had just appeared astern, and began to 
count how many there were of them. 
I inquired what was the matter, and the 
mate replied, “ Why only that we’ve 
seen the worst, that’s all, master. I’ve 
a notion we'll fall in with a sail before 
twenty-four hours are past.”—* Have 
you any particular reason for thinking 
sor” saidI. “'To be sure I have,” 
returned he; “ aren’t them there birds 
the spirits of those brave fellows we 
threw overboard last -night? I knew 
we never should be able to quit this 
place till they made their appearance 
above water. However, I’m not quite 
sure how it may go with us yet,” con- 
tinued he, looking anxiously astern; 
“they stay rather long about our ship.” 
—‘] have always understood,” said I, 
“that these birds indicate bad weather, 
or some unfortunate event, and this ap- 
pears to me to be true.”—* Ay, ay,” 
replied he, “ they say experience teach- 
es fools, and I have found it so; there 
was a time when I did not’ believe that 
these creatures were any thing but com- 
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mon birds, but now I ‘know another 
story—Oh I’ve witnessed such strange 
things !—Isn’t it reasonable to suppose, 
that these little creatures, having once 
been such as we are, should feel a sort 
of friendliness towards a ship’s crew, 
and wish to give warning when bad 
weather or bad fortune is ahead, that 
every man may be prepared for the 
worst ?”,—“ Do you conceive,” said I, 
‘that any people but seamen are ever 
changed into the birds we have been 
talking of ?”—“ No, for certain not,” 
answered the mate; “and none but 
the sailors that are drowned, or thrown 
overboard after death. While in the 
form of Carey's chickens, they under- 
go a sort of purgatory, and are punish- 
ed for their sins. They fly about the 
wide ocean, far out of sight of land, and 
never finda place whereon they can 
rest the soles of their feet, till it pleases 
the Lord Almighty to release them 
from their bondage and take them to 
himself.” 

Next morning I was awakened by 
the joyful intelligence that a schooner 
was in sight, and that she had hoisted 
her flag in answer to our signals. She 
bore down upon us with a good wind, 
and in about an hour hove to, and 
spoke us. When we had informed 
them of our unhappy situation, the cap- 
tain ordered the boat to be lowered, 
and came on board of our vessel, with 
three of his crew. He was a _ thick, 
short, dark-complexioned man, and his 
language and accent discovered him to 
be a native of the southern States of 
America. ‘The mate immediately pro- 
ceeded to detail minutely all that hap- 
pened to us, but our visitor paid very lit- 
tle attention to the narrative, and soon 
interrupted it, by asking of what our 
cargo consisted. Having been satis- 
fied on this point, he said, “ Seeing as 
how things stand, I conclude you'll be 
keen for getting into some port.”— 
“Yes, that of course is our earnest 
wish,” replied the mate, “ and we hope 
to be able by your assistance to accom- 
plish it.”—* Ay, we must all assist one 
another,” returned the captain—“Well, 
I was just calculating, that your plan 
would be to run into Néw Providence 
—lI’m bound for St. Thomas’s, and 
you can’t expect that I should turn 
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about, and go right back with you— 
neither that I should let you have any 
of my seamen, for I'll not be able to 
make a good trade unless [ get slick 
into Now I have three niger 
slaves on board of me,—curse them, 
they don’t know much about sea-mat- 
ters, and are as lazy as hell, but keep 
flogging them mister,—keep flogging 
them I say,—by which means, you 


will make them serve your ends. Well, 


as I was saying, I will let you have 
them blacks to help you, if you'll buy 
them of me at a fair price, and pay it 
down in hard cash.”—* This propo- 
sal,”’ said the mate, “ sounds strange 
enough to a British seaman ;—and how 
much do you ask for your slaves ?”— 
“‘T can’t let them go under three hun- 
dred dollars each,” replied the captain ; 
<<] guess they would fetch more in St. 
Thomas’s, for they’re prime I swear.” 
—< Why, there isn’t that sum of mone 

on board this vessel, that I know of,” 
answered the mate; “and though I 
could pay it myself, I’m sure the own- 
ers never would agree to indemnify me. 
I thought you would have afforded us 
every assistance without asking any 
thing in return,—a British sailor would 
have done so at least.” —“ Well, I vow 
you are a strange man,” said the ca 

tain. “Isn't it fair that I should get 
something for my nigers, and for the 
chance I'll run of spoiling my trade at 
St. Thomas’s, by making myself short 
of men? But we shan’t split about a 
small matter, and Pll lessen the price 
by twenty dollars a-head.”—*“ It is out 
of the question, sir,” cried the mate, 
“ | have no money.”—* Oh there’s no 
harm done,” returned the captain, “we 
can’t trade, that’s all. Get ready the 
boat, boys—I guess your men will 
soon get smart again, and then, if the 
weather holds moderate, you'll reach 
port with the greatest of ease.”—“< You 
surely do not mean to- leave us in th’s 
barbarous way?” cried 1; “the owr- 
ers of this vessel would, I am confident, 
pay any sum rather than that we should 
perish through your inhumanity.”— 
“ Well, mister, ’'ve got owners too,” 
replied he, “and my business is to 
make a good voyage for them. Mar- 
kets are pretty changeable just now, 
and it won’t do to spend time talking 
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about humanity—money’s the word 
with me.” 

Having said this, he leaped into the 
boat, and ordered his men to row to- 
wards his own vessel. When they got 
on board, they squared their top-sail, 
and bore away, and were soon out of 
the reach of our voices. We looked at 
one another for a little time with an 
expression of quiet despair, and then 
the seamen began to pour forth a tor- 
rent of invectives, and abuse, against 
the heartless and avaricious shipmaster 
who had inhumanly deserted us. Ma- 
jor L—— and his wife, being in the 
cabin below, heard all that passed. 
When the captain first came on board, 
they were filled with rapture, thinking 
that we would certainly be delivered 
from the perils and difficulties that en- 
vironed us; but as the conversation 
proceeded, their hopes gradually di- 
minished, and the conclusion of it, made 
Mrs. L give way to a flood of 
tears, in which I found her indulging 
when I went below. 

The mate now endeavoured to en- 
courage the seamen to exertion. They 
cleared away the wreck of the fore-top- 
mast, which had hitherto encumbered 
the deck, and put upa sort of jury- 
mast in its stead, on which they rigged 
two sails. When these things were 
accomplished, we got up our moorings, 
and laid our course for New Providence. 
The mate had fortunately been upon 
the Bahama seas before, and was aware 
of the difficulties he would have to en- 
eounter in navigating them. The 
weather continued moderate, and after 
two days of agitating suspense, we 
made Exuma Island, and cast anchor 
near its shore. 

The arrival of our vessel, and all the 
eircumstances connected with this 
event, were soon made known upon the 
Island; and a gentleman who resided 
on his plantation, sent to request our 
company at his house. We gladly ac- 
cepted his hospitable offers, and imme- 
diately went ashore. 

Those only who have been at sea, 
can conceive the delight which the ap- 
pearance of trees and verdurous fields 
—the odours of fruits and flowers— 
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and the sensations of security and free- 
dom that arise from treading on the 
earth, produce in the mind, at the ter- 
mination of a long voyage. Every 
step we took, seemed to infuse addi- 
tional vigour into our limbs. Our host 
met us at the door of his mansion, and 
immediately introduced us to his wife 
and family, and likewise to several per- 
sons who were visitors at the time. We 
were ushered into an airy hall; the 
window-curtains of which had just been 
sprinkled with water and the juice of 
limes. The odour of the fruit, and the 
coolness produced by the evaporation 
of the fluid, exerted a most tranquilliz- 
ing influence upon the mind, and made 
the distressing scenes I had recently 
witnessed pass from my remembrance 
like a dream. We were soon con- 
ducted into another apartment, where 
an elegant banquet, and a tasteful va- 
riety of the most exquisite wines, await- 
ed us. Here we continued till evening, 
and then returned to the hall. From 
its windows, we beheld the setting sun, 
curtained by volumes of gloriously- 
coloured clouds, and shedding a dazzling 
radiance upon the sea, which stretched 
in stillness to the horizon. Our vessel 
lay ata little distance; and when a 
small wave happened to break upon 
her side, she seemed, for a moment, to 
be encircled with gems. The dews 
had just begun to fall, and that com- 
posing stillness, which, in tropical cli- 
mates, pervades all nature at such a 
time, was undisturbed by the slightest 
murmur of any kind. ‘Two young la- 
dies sat down to a harp and piano, and 
a gentleman accompanied them upon 
the flute. The harmony was perfected 
by the rich gushing voice of one of the 
females of our party: and the flushed 
cheeks, and trembling eyelids of the 
charming Bahamians, shewed that 
the music affected their hearts, as much 
as it delighted their ears. 

When the night was advanced, we 
retired to sleep—lulled by the pleasing 
consciousness of being secure from 
those misfortunes and dangers, to the 
invasions of which we had of late been 
so cruelly exposed. 
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THE TYROL WANDERER. 


(London Magazine, Aug.) 


HAVE been in the habit of travel- 

ling a great deal over the world, 
and though not an author by profession, 
and never intending to become one, I 
have yet made it my practice to note 
down in analbum, whatever I have 
seen or heard, which struck me as ex- 
traordinary. Happening the other day 
to turn over some of its pages, I fell 
upon the following history, related to 
me by the man himself, a few years 
since, in Washington, in North Amer- 
ica, in which city he then resided, and 
I believe, still lives. He had received 
a grant from the national legislature of 
that country, in consequence of servi- 
ces rendered by him to the American 
general, Eaton, during his incursion 
upon Tripoli. His story is a singular 
example of what human ingenuity can 
do, when operated on by the stimulus 
of necessity. 

Gervasio Probasio Santuari was born 
at a village near Trent, in the ‘Tyrol, 
on the 2ist of October, 1772. He 
was brought up in one of the schools of 
that country, in which part of the 
learner’s time is devoted to literature, 
and part to the exercise of the agricul- 
tural and mechanic arts. Hewas then 
sent to college for the purpose of being 
educated for the Romish church, bat 
not liking his occupation or prospects, 
he renounced his theological studies, 
and, young as he was, became a Hene- 
dict, instead of a monk. His first 
employment, after his marriage, was 
as a surveyor of land. Shortly after- 
wards, however, when Joseph the Sec- 
ond ordered an expedition against the 
Turks, he entered the army under 
Laudun, and marched to Belgrade, af- 
ter which he sustained his share in the 
siege of Mantua. . After the capitula- 
tion of that city he deserted from the 
Austrian army, to avoid the conse- 
quences of a duel in which he had been 
involved. The punishment for such a 
erime, according to the rules of the 
Austrian military code, is death. He 
joined the French at Milan, and went 
by the name of Carlo Hassanda, but 


growing weary of the suspicion which 
attached to him as a spy, he poisoned 
the guards by administering to them 
opium in their drink, and escaped to a 
village in the south of Switzerland. 
Here, to avoid detection, he assumed 
the name of John Eugena Leitensdor- 
fer, and having sent word to his family 
how he was situated, they sent hima 
remittance, with which he purchased 
watches and jewellery, and travelled 
as a pedlar through France and Spain. 
In this capacity he arrived at Toulon, 
where his terror and his necessities in- 
duced him to embark on board a ves- 
sel, which was bound for Egypt. Af- 
ter his arrival he wandered on to Cai- 
ro, where the French forces were then 
quartered, under the command of 
Menou, and to the agricultural and 
economical projects of the Institute he 
rendered considerable aid. In the 
mean time, our forces landed, and af- 
ter the victory, which the life of Aber- 
crombie dearly purchased, he conceiv- 
ed that things were likely to take a 
change, and deserted without scruple 
to the British army. The English 
officers encouraged him to open a 
coffce-house for their entertainment, 
and he soon collected a sum of money 
which his enterprizing spirit induced 
him to expend in the erection of a the- 
atre, where the military amateurs used to 
perform. Here he married a Coptic wo- 
man. On the departure of the English he 
found it necessary to retire from Alex- 
andria, and abandoning his wife, child, 
and property, he arrived, after an ordi- 
nary voyage, at Messina, in Sicily. 
At that place, being out of employ- 
ment, and utterly destitute of resources, 
he entered as a novice in a monastery 
of Capuchin friars, and practised their 
discipline, and enjoyed their bounty, 
until an opportunity offered of running 
away, of which, with his usual alacri- 
ty, he availed himself and sailed for 
Smyrna. He soon reached Constan- 
tinople, where he was reduced to the 
last extremity of want, having wander- 
ed about the city for three days and 
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three nights without food or shelter. 
At length, meeting a Capuchin friar, 
he begged of him a pack of cards and 
a pistol, and with the aid of these he 
exhibited tricks which in some meas- 
ure retrieved his desperate fortune. 
About this time Brune, who command- 
ed the French army at Milan, when 
he made his escape, arrived at Con- 
stantinople as the French ambassador ; 
and fearing that he might be recognised 
by some of the diplomatic suite, he en- 
listed into the 'Turkish service. ‘I'wo 
expeditions were then on foot; one 
against Passwan Oglou, in Bulgaria, 
the other against Elfi Bey, in Egypt. 
He joined the latter, and on the defeat 
of the Turkish detachment to which he 
belonged, saved his head by betaking 
himself to the desert, and courting 
protection from the Bedouin Arabs. 
After this unfortunate expedition he 
continued to make his way back to 
Constantinople, and endeavoured in 
vain to procure from the Russian min- 
ister a passport into Muscovy. His 
next attempt was to obtain re-admit- 
tance into the ‘Turkish service, in which 
proving unsuccessful, he assumed the 
habit and character of a dervise. These 
are the functionaries of religion, and 
always combine with their sacerdotal 
duties the offices of physician and con- 
To be initiated into this order 

he made a formal renunciation of 
Christianity, denounced its followers, 
for the wrongs and injuries they had 
done him, professed the Mahometan 
faith in due form, and to show that he 
was in earnest, circumcised himself. 
This being accomplished, he then join- 
ed, under the new name of Murat 
Aga, a caravan for Trebisond, on the 
southern shore of the Black sea. On 
the way he practised his profession by 
giving directions to the sick, and sel- 
ling, for considerable sums of money, 
small pieces of paper on which were 
written sentences from the Koran in 
Turkish, which he pretended to sancti- 
fy by applying to the naked shaven 
crown of his head. At ‘T'rebisond he 
was informed that the Bashaw was 
dangerously ill, and threatened with 
blindness ; and he was called upon in- 
stantly to ‘prescribe for this grand pa- 
tient, which, however, he refused to 
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do, unless he was admitted into his 
presence. ‘To this sovereign presence 
he was accordingly conducted through 
files of armed soldiers and ranks. of 
kneeling officers. Having arrived in 
the sick chamber, the dervise displayed 
all the pomp and grandeur of his call- 
ing, by solemnly invoking God and the 
Prophet. He next proceeded to in- 
quire under what disease the Pashaw 
laboured, and found that he was afilict- 
ed with a fever, accompanied with a 
violent inflammation of the eyes. 
Judging from the symptoms that it was 
likely he would recover both health 
and sight, he boldly declared it to be 
God’s will that both these events 
should happen after the next new 
moon, provided certain intermediate 
remedies should be used. Then 
searching the pouch containing his 
medicines and apparatus, he produc- 
ed a white powder, which he order- 
ed to be blown into the Bashaw’s 

eyes, and a wash of milk and water 
to be frequently applied afterwards. 
Sweating, by the assistance of warm 
drinks and blankets, was likewise rec- 
ommended. He was well rewarded 
both by money and presents; and 
the next day departed with the cara- 
van towards Persia, intending to be 
nine or ten days journey from Trebi- 
sond, before the new moon should ap- 
pear, that he might be quite out of 
reach, in case the event should prove 
unfortunate. ‘The caravan, being nu- 
merous and heavily laden, was over- 
taken by an organised and armed ban- 
ditti, who pursued them for the pur- 
poses of plunder, and finding they 
must either fight or purchase terms, 
they preferred the latter. ‘This affair 
being thus settled, he heard two of the 
marauders talking to each other con- 
cerning the grand dervise, who had 
cured the Bashaw of Trebisond. He 
heard them say, that the recovery was 
confidently expected, as the more vio- 
olent symptoms had abated, and the 
prospect became daily more encoura- 
ging. The event justified their obser- 
vations, and on the return of the cara- 
van the dervise was received with open 
arms at Trebisond, pronounced by the 
lips of the sovereign to be a great and 
good man, and once more loaded with 
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donations. Here he remained until 
another caravan set out for Mecea, and 
he joined the body of pilgrims and tra- 
ders in his hitherto auspicious charac- 
ter of a dervise. ‘They arrived in 
due time in the region of Yemen; but 
the Wechabites had commenced their 
fanatical encroachments. ‘They had, 
in part, demolished the old religion of 
Mahomet, set up their new revelation 
in its stead, burned the body of the 
prophet, and sequestered much of the 
revenues of his shrine. ‘The caravan 
did not choose to encounter the zeal 
and determination of these daring in- 
novators, and accordingly it halted at a 
distance. But Murat availing himself, 
partly of his sanctity as a priest, and 
partly of his personal adroitness, went 
over to their camp, and was well re- 
ceived. Having tarried as long as he 
pleased in Mecca, he went to a port 
near Jidda, a city on the Red sea, and 
thence crossing to the west side, he 
coasted along to Suez. In that place 
he entered as interpreter into the ser- 
vice of Lord Gordon, a Scottish trav- 
eller, and with him he travelled to 
Cairo, and thence to Nubia and Abys- 
sinia. His last employment, previous 
to his leaving the service of that gentle- 
man, was to decorate with flowers, 
fruit, leaves, branches, and chandeliers, 
the hall in which his employer, on his 
return, gave a splendid fete tothe for- 
eign residents and consuls then at 
Cairo. Thence, after an absence of 
SIX years, he returned to Alexandria, 
and on enquiring after his Coptic wife, 
was told that she was in concealment. 


© A separation was readily agreed upon, 


and by mutual consent, she formed a 


| connexion with a Copt, a man of her 


own sect. Returning once more to 


_ Cairo, he wholly relinquished the oc- 


Ccupations of a dervise, and assumed 
the office and uniform of an engineer ! 
Here he was engaged in planning mili- 
fary works, and in superintending their 
execution. While thus employed news 
was brought him that the American 
captain, Eaton, had arrived, and was 
in search of a confidential and intrepid 
agent, to convey a message to Hamet 


Caramelli, the ex-bashaw of ‘Tripoli, 


in Barbary. At an interview which 
E  aTHENEUM VoL. 10, 
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took place between therh, the cap- 
tain first swore Murat to secrecy on 
the Koran, and then communicated 
his project. Having agreed upon the 
conditions, Murat took the earliest op- 
portunity of deserting tothe Turks, and 
penetrated through the desert to the 
Maineluke camp, where Caramelli 
was, poor and dependent, but respect 
ed. It must be remembered that 
Egypt was divided into English and 
French parties ; the ‘Turks being at- 
tached to the French, and the Mame- 
lukes to the English. With a single 
attendant and two dromedaries, he 
proceeded with the swiftness of the 
wind, feeding the animals on small 
balls composed of meal and eggs, and 
taking no other sleep than he could 
catch upon the back of the hard-trot- 
ting animal, to which he had himself 
tied. He reached the Mameluke 
camp in safety. The Sheik, in token 
of a welcome reception, gave him a 
few sequins, and refreshed him with 
coffee. In a short time he so arrang- 
ed matters with the ex-Bashaw, that 
one night Caramelli went forth, as if 
on an ordinary expedition, with about 
one hundred and fifty followers, and 
instead of returning to his Mameluke 
encampment, sped his way over the 
trackless sands, and with that force 
reached the rendezvous of the enter- 
prizing American. With all the for- 
ces they could jointly assemble, they 
traversed, with extreme toil and suffer- 
ing, the deserts of Barca, for the pur- 
pose of making a diversion in favour 
of the squadron of armed ships which 
the United States of America had or- 
dered against the city of Tripoli. Af- 
ter surmounting incredible hardships, 
they arrived at Derne, and gained an 
advantage over the troops of the reign- 
ing Bashaw ina skirmish. Immedi- 
ately after this, a peace was concluded 
with the American consul, Mr. Lear; 
in conseqnence of which, orders were 
sent to the squadron of the United 
States, then on the coast; and to the 
co-operating land forces under Eaton, 
to discontinue hostilities. ‘The Egyp- 
tian host were requested to embark in 
the ships of their allies. Part of them, 
thus stopped in their mid-career, did 
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so; and the rest remained on shore, 
subject, now they were inferior in mar-., 
tial strength, to the cruelty and ca- 
price of the baffled and exasperated 
despot. Leitensdorfer was one of the 
persons who went on board, and wit- 
nessed the mortification of the ex- 
bashaw, and the ravings of his lieuten- 
ant-general, at this unexpected order, 

so subversive of their plans, and so ru- 
inous to their hopes. In this vessel he 
acted as a colonel, and proceeded with 
her by way of Malta to Syracuse. 

From Syracuse he went to Albania, 
taking the reute of Corfu to Salona, 
with the design of enquiring by letter 
what had become of a son by his first 
marriage, whom he had left behind in 
the ‘I'yrol. Immediately, however, 
upon his landing among the Turks, 
he was seized as an apostate Mahome- 
tan and reduced to slavery. ‘The mis- 
eries of his situation were in some de- 
gree relieved, from the circumstance 
of his having fortunately recovered 
several sick sailors during the voyage. 
In addition to this, he pleaded the ne- 
cessity which he felt, when in the 
gna army of Africa, of conform- 

to the dress and manners of that 
sti ange and peculiar people of the west, 
under a belief that necessity justified 
his deceit, and that to act as an Ameri- 
can, was not to feel as a Christian. 
By degrees, the rigours of his servitude 
were alleviated, and he was at length 
restored to the entire freedom of a 
faithful Mussuiman. He next visited 
Palermo, and there formed a tempora- 
ry marriage with a fair Sicilian, who 
“ Jauched ‘at all ties but those which 
love had made.” 

About .this time, the new king of 
Naples threatened to conquer Sicily, in 
spite of all the resistance that | erdi- 
nand LV. and the English could make. 
On this, Lietensdorfer became alarm- 
ed for his personal safety, knowing 
well that he neither deserved nor could 
expect mercy from the Frenchmen. 
He then determined to embark as a 
passenger for the United States, but no 
master of a vessel could be found to 
receive him in that capacity ; and be- 
ing obliged to offer himself as a sailor, 
he was entered as such on board a ship 
bound for Salem, in the State of Mas- 
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sachusetts. Here he learned.to hand, 
reef, and steer, and in a short time be- 
came an active and perfect seaman. 
Arriving at Salem, in December 1509, 
he soon went on a visit to his old friend 
and fellow warrior at Brimfield, by 
whom he was hospitably entertained 
and sent to Washington, furnished with 
ample testimonials of his bravery and 
services, for the inspection of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State. By these 
officers he was referred to the Secreta- 
ry at War, and enjoyed, for a time, the 
paradise of suspense into w hich every 
state expectant is sure to be initiated. 

By continued references, however, from 
one person to another, his skill in sur- 
veying, drawing, and engineering, hap- 
pened to become known to the survey- 
or of the public buildings, and he 
thereby acquired some of the patro- 
nage of Mr. Latrobe. There he now 
lives, occupying one of the vacant 
chambers in the northern pile of the 
capitol, as a watch or office keeper ; 
providing and cooking for himself, and 
employing his hands in almost every 
kind of occupation, from the making of 
shoes to the ensnaring of birds and ‘the 
delineation of maps. 

This extraordinary man is about five 
feet ten inches in height, with dark 
eyes, black hair, and a brown com- 
plexion. His looks are lively, his ges- 
tures animated, and his limbs remarka- 
bly flexible and vigorous. His fore- 
head is ample, his features expressive, 
and his figure rather spare and lean. 
With such natural marks and powers, 
he has been enabled to assume the re- 
spective characters of Jew, Christian, 
and Mahometan: and of soldier, lin- 
guist, engineer, farmer, juggler, trades- 
man, and dervise, with apparent facil- 
ity. In short, he has shown himself 
to be one of the most versatile of hu- 
man beings, having acted, during his 
multifarious life, in about thirly differ- 
ent characters ! In the course of his 
adventures he has received several 
wounds, and his eccentric life has 
afforded incidents for a theatrical ex- 
hibition on the stage of Vienna. He 
can utter the Hebrew words of worship 
almost exactly like a Rabbi in the syn- 
agogue; he can recite the Christian 
Catholic ritual, after the manner of the 
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Capuchins ; and he pronounces the 
religious sentences of the Mussulmen 
in Arabic, with the earnestness and 
emphasis of a Mufti. To complete 
this “ strange, eventful history,” the 
Congress of America have, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Bradley, who detailed 
the leading incidents of his life on the 
floor of the senate, passed a bill, be- 
stowing on him a half section of land, 
(320 acres) and the pay of a captain, 
from the 15th of December, 1804, to 
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the same period in 1805, being the. 
time that he served as adjutant and in- 
spector of the army of the United 
States in Egypt, and on the coast of 
Africa. Leitensdorfer is at present 
but forty-eight years of age, strong, 
and healthy, and if his rambling dis- 
position should continue, likely to add 
many more pages to a_ biography, 
which, perhaps, has few parallels, 
except in the adventures and vicissi- 
tudes of Baron Trenck. 





TO A DYING INFANT. 


SLEEP, little baby! sleep ! 
Not in thy cradle bed, 
Not on thy mother’s breast 
Henceforth shall be thy rest, 
But with the quiet dead. 


Yes—with the quiet dead, 
Baby, thy rest shall be, 
Oh! many a weary wight, 
Weary of life and light, 
Would fain lie down with thee. 


Flee, little tender nursling ! 
Flee to thy grassy nest ; 
There the first flowers shall blow, 
The first pure flake of snow 
Shall fall upon thy breast. 


Peace! peace! the little bosom 
Labours with short’ning breath— 
Peace! peace! that tremulous sigh 
Speaks his departure nigh— 
Those are the damps of death. 


I've seen thee in thy beauty, 
A thing all health and glee ; 
But never then wert thou 
So beautiful, as new, 
Baby ! thou seem’st to me. 


Thine up-turn’d eyes glazed over, 
Like hare-bells wet with dew ; 
Already veil’d and hid 
By the convulsed lid, 
Their pupils darkly blue. 


Thy little mouth half open— 
The soft lip quivering, 
As if (like summer air 
Ruffling the rose leaves) there 
Thy soul were fluttering. 


Mount up, immortal essence ! 
Young spirit! haste, depart— 
And is this death!—Dread Thing ! 

{f such thy visiting, 
How beautiful thou art! 


Oh! I could gaze for ever 
Upon that waxen face : 
So passionless ! so pure ! 
The little shrine was sure 
An Angel’s dwelling place. 


Thou weepest, childless Mother ! 
Aye, weep—’twill ease thine heart-* 
He was thy first-born Son, 
Thy first, thine only one, 
’Tis hard with him to part! 


‘Tis hard to lay thy darling 
Deep in the damp cold earth— 
His empty crib to see, 
His silent nursery, 
Once gladsome with his mirth. 


To meet again in slumber 
His small mouth’s rosy kiss ; 
Then, waken’d with a start 
By thine own throbbing heart, 
His twining arms to miss ! 


To feel (half conscious why) 
A dull, heart-sinking weight, 
Till mem’ry on thy soul 
Flashes the painful whole, 
That thou art desolate ! 


And then to lie and weep, 
And think the live-long night 
(Feeding thine own distress 
With accurate greediness) 
Of every past delight ;— 


Of all his winning ways, 
His pretty playful smiles, 
His joy at sight of thee, 
His tricks, his mimickry, 
And all his little wiles ! 


Oh! these are recollections 
Round mothers’ hearts that cling— 
That mingle with the tears 
And smiles of after years, 
With oft awakening. 


But thou wilt then, fond, mother ! 
In after years look back, 
(Time brings such wondrous easing) 
With sadness not unpleasing, 
E’en on this gloomy track. 


Thou’lt say—“ My first-born blessing! . 
It almost broke my heart 
When thou wert forced to go, 
And yet, for thee, I know, 
*Twas better to depart. | 
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‘¢ God took thee in his mercy, 
A lamb, untask’d, untried ; 
He fought the fight for thee, 
He won the victory, 
And thou art sanctified ! 


‘¢T look around, and see 
- The evil ways of men ; 
And, oh! beloved child ! 
I’m more than reconciled 
To my departure then. 


“ The little arms that clasped me, 
The innocent lips that prest,— 


Napoleon. 
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Would they have beea as pure 
Till now, as when of yore, 
Tlull’d thee on my breast ? 


“< Now (like a dew-drop shrined 
Within a crystal stone) 
Thou’rt safe in heaven, my dove ! 
Safe with the Source of Love, 
The Everlasting One. 


‘¢ And when the hour arrives 
From flesh that sets me free, 
Thy spirit may await, 
The first at heaven’s gate, 
To meet and welcome me.’ 


, 





NAPOLEON. 


N 4POLEON has at length termi- 
nated his Prometheus-like exist- 
ence. ‘The vulture that preyed upon 
his vitals has done its work, and noth- 
ing remains of him but an empty sound 
in the mouths of men. We are told 
that he died in his. military garb, his 
field ‘marshal’s uniform, and his boots, 
which he had ordered to be put on a 
short time previous to his dissolution. 
There is something melancholy in 
these details, which, even when con- 
sidered apart from so great a man, ir- 
resistibly attracts our sympathy. We 
dwell with intense curiosity on all that 
relates to our passage from this state of 
being to that “ bourn from whence no 
traveller returns ;” it is a subject that 
intimately and awfully concerns each 
one of us, and therefore every circum- 
stance that can indicate the state of 
feeling at the terrible parting is care- 
fully noted and preserved, and becomes 
perhaps the most interesting portion of 
the history of man. 
In the present instance, the interest 
is increased tenfold, on beholding a 
man, who had been so uplifted above 
his fellows, that we might almost have 
imagined him beyond the shafts of fate, 
bowed down to that humiliating condi- 
tion to which human nature is subject- 
ed in its process of re-union with moth- 
er earth. With what painful delight 
we contemplate the last flutterings of 
such a spirit, and watch the expiring 
efforts of poor mortality, still clinging 
to earth, still labouring for the breath 
of posterity, and exhausting itself in ef- 
forts to fall with “ gracefulness at last.” 
This attempt to brave the horrors of 


death is not quite in the spirit of Chris- 
tianity which puts on the armour of 
faith; itis not imthe meekness of re- 
signation, but reminds us rathei of the 
Roman part, and is, upon the whole, 
in unison with the life and character of 
this extraordinary individual. Know- 
ing the importance that is attached to 
this last hour of existence, the fondness 
with which we dwell upon all the 
minutize connected with this event, it 
is not to be wondered at that men who 
have lived for fame should study so to 
comport themselves at this crisis as to 
ensure the plaudits of posterity. 
Augustus Cesar chose to die in a 
standing position, and was careful in 
arranging his person and dress for that 
occasion ; and Seward [Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, when on the point of 
death, quitted his bed and put on his 
armour, saying, “ that it became not a 
man to die like a beast.” A more re- 
markable instance is that of Maria Lou- 
isa of Austria, who, a short time before 
she breathed her last, having fallen in- 
to a sort of insensibility, and her eyes 
being closed, one of the ladies in attend- 
ance remarked that her majesty seem- 
ed to be asleep. “No,” said she, “I 
could sleep, if I would indulge repose 
but I am sensible of the near approach 
of death, and I will not allow myself te 
be surprised by him in my sleep; I 
wish to meet my dissolution awake.” 
The extinguishment of that spirit, 
whose “sound went forth into all 
lands,” must, no doubt, be considered 
as one of the most important and inter- 
esting events of the day. But it is mor- 
tifying to human vanity to reflect with 
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what indifference this intelligence has 
been received. The truth is, the few 
last years have teemed with events of 
appalling magnitude—with giant births 
—unheard-of monsters and igies. 
Revolutions, with all their sanguinary 
train of consequences, have succeeded 
each other with fearful rapidity ; and 
the caprices of jugglery, which fortune 
delights to play in private life, have 
been exhibited on the d theatre of 
Europe. We have been glutting our 
eyes with the bloody business of the 
Circus, and the tale of individual mise- 
ry can no longer work upon our sensi- 
bilities, 

We are, perhaps, -less impressed 
with the importance of this event, be- 
cause Napoleon may be said to have 
terminated his political existence when 
he abdicated the throne; but he was 
still the lion in the toils, whose destruc- 
tion is only completed when the death- 
blast has sounded. It will be more- 
over contended by his admirers, that 
the years of his imprisonment, though 
replete with suffering, and though flow- 
ing in darkness and sorrow, will be 
more honourable to him when history 
shall have taken her pen, and meted 
out his measure of praise, than his days 
of sunshine, when he trod, like a winged 
Mercury, and waved the rod of the en- 
chanter. To suffer well is the highest 
praise that man can earn; to accom- 
modate the fiery and restless spirit to 
the uncontrollable changes of fate, not 
notching his days of misery in passive 
helplessness, but wearing his manhood 
undauntedly about him, is the true test 
of greatness of soul, which shows most 


brilliant in surrounding darkness. It 
iS Said that 


* The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


It is well if it be so: the good has car- 
ried with it its reward; and the evil 
may perchance remain a useful warn- 
ing to mankind. But, in truth, neither 
are remembered when their immediate 
eflects cease to be felt. Military re- 
nown is of all others, and very deserv- 
edly so, the most brilliant and the most 
fading ; itis a splendid meteor, which 
blazes and expires. Wolfe and Aber- 
crombie are no longer remembered as 
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the benefactors of their country, and 
the name of Nelson is already strange 
in our ears. It is not, as some of our 
old writers apprehended, that we have 
fallen upon the latter days of the world, 
and that there is not as yet time for 
the enjoyment of fame, or that we are 
not still alive to the tale of conquests 
(though the effect of this, as of every 
other twice-told tale, must lose some- 
what of its charm as the world advan- 
ces in years, | but really because nothing 
has been done that contributes in any 
shape to the present happiness or well- 
being of mankind. We are about as 
sensible of the beneficial effects produ- 
ced by the victories of a Howe, as of 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada.— 
And, in general, our knowledge of 
these things is as circumscribed as that 
of Mr. Southey’s narrator of the battle 
of Blenheim, who could only say that 
“ "twas a glorious victory.” 

We are told that the dissolution of 
this great man is an instructive lesson 
to the world, as aflording a striking in- 
stance of the punishment that awaits 
upon perverted talents, and ill-directed 
ambition. But, after all, the world is 
little benefited by such lessons, and 
grows nothing wiser from the experi- 
ence of the past. Whatever may be 
said of the progressive improvement of 
which the nature of man is capable, 
that glorious prerogative which is said 
to distinguish him from the brute crea- 
tion, society seems to be marked every 
where with the same follies, and the 
same vices. ‘The same passions lead 
to the commission of the same crimes. 
Revolution and bloodshed, havoe and 
ruin, have been ever abroad, and war 
has never furled its flag. For when 
did example, or the cold maxims of ex- 
perience, ever repress the wing of yourg 
ambition, or quench the ardours of a 
restless spirit? ‘The disasters and un- 
happiness consequent upon the intem- 
perance of youth, seem to be useful 
monitors, only when indulgence has 
blunted the edge of passion, or satiety 
has incapacitated us for enjoyment. So 
true it is (as Lerd Bacon has remark- 
ed) that “ Nature is often hidden, some- 
times overcome, seldom extinguished.” 
But, in point of fact, the fate of Napo- 
leon seems no very salutary warning to 
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those whose talents, combined. with fit- 
ting time and opportunity, may induce 
them to tread in his footsteps. 

Like the end of every other great 
man, it will serve to “ point a moral and 
adorn a tale ;” but it is nothing more 
than the old lesson that has been read 
to us from King Solomon downwards. 
We shall find, upon investigation, that 
he was a more fortunate usurper than 
Cromwell. His triumphs were as bril- 
liant, and his reign of longer duration 
than Julius Cesar’s; his country was 
not ungrateful to him as Scipio’s; his 
seclusion and banisliment were as sa- 
cred and dignified as Dioclesian’s: he 
encountered the approaches of dissolu- 
tion with the calmness and philosophic 
resolution, if not with the Christian 
spirit of Charles the Fifth; and if he 
did not, like Samson, crush his enemies 
im his fall, he died, at least, in the full 
strength and vigour of a spirit that still 
awed the world. Probably no triumph 
was more complete, or more calculated 
to swell the heart of man, than the re- 
turn of Napoleon from Elba. He came 
alone, unarmed, a wanderer. ‘The very 
elements seemed to aid him at his ap- 
proach; armies rose up and flocked 
round him, like the bones before the 
prophet; and his entry into the capital 
was not in the car of triumph, and with 
the sound of trumpets, but in the hearts 
of a mighty peopie, and borne upon the 
universal shout of France. If ‘Turenne 
was right, that the only pleasures of an 
ambitious man are the gaining a prize 
at school, and the winning a battle, 
surely years were too little to purchase 
such a moment of exuliation, and life 
too short to efface its intoxicating 
sweets. The “ Veni, vidi, vici” be- 
longs more properly to him than to 
Ceesar. 

Of the events which immediately 
preceded his downfall, and which are 
supposed to have tarnished his military 
reputation, it is hardly possible to speak 
with precision or justice. It isa sub- 
ject upon which it is safer “to say 
nothing that is false, than all that is 
true, as we tread upon fires that are not 
extinguished.” And yet we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that when party and fac- 
tion shall die away, andthe impartial 
voice of truth be heard, there will be 








found many features of the memorable 
campaigns of 1814 and 1815, that, in 
their display of military genius, would 
not have disgraced the brightest days in 
the annals of Napoleon. 

We have a lively and ingenious por- 
trait of this great man from the hand of 
Madame de Stael, who knew him in 
the full lustre of his power, which, 
though probably somewhat distorted in 
the outline, and heightened in the col- 
ouring, carries with it, upon the whole, 
that genuine air of truth that makes us 
pronounce it to be a likeness, without a 
personal knowledge of the original. 
“TI could not find words to reply to 
him,” she observes, in relating her first 
interview, “when he came tome to 
say that he had sought my father at 
Coppet, and that he regretted having 
passed into Switzerland without having 
seen him. But when I was a little re- 
covered from the confusion of admira- 
tion, a strongly-marked sentiment of 
fear succeeded. Bonaparte at that time 
had no power: he was even believed 
to be not a little threatened by the cape 
tious suspicions of the Directory: so 
that the fear which he caused was in- 
spired only by the singular effect of his 
person on all who approached him. I 
had seen men highly worthy of esteem ; 
[ had likewise seen monsters of feroci- 
ty; there was nothing in the effect 
which Bonaparte produced on me, that 
could bring back to my recollection 
either the one or the other. I soon 
perceived in the different opportunities 
I had of meeting him during his stay at 
Paris, that his character could not be 
defined by the words which we com- 
monly use: he was neither good, nor 
violent, nor gentle, nor cruel, after the 
manner of individuals of whom we have 
any knowledge. Such a being had no 
fellow, and, therefore, could neither 
feel nor excite sympathy ; he was more 
or less than a man. His cast of charac- 
ter, his understanding, his language, 
were stamped with the impress of an 
unknown nature. I examined the 
figure of Bonaparte (she goes on to ob- 
serve) with attention; but whenever 
he discovered that my looks were fixed 
upon him, he had the art of taking 
away all expression from his eyes, as 


if they had been turned into marble. 
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His countenan¢e was then immoveable, 
except a vague smile, which his lips 
assumed at random, to mislead any one 
who might wish to observe the external 
signs of what was passing within.” 
Mr. Ellis, who afterwards saw him 
at St. Helena, says that “ his elocution 
was rapid, but clear and forcible, and 
that both his manner and language sur- 
passed his expectations. The charac- 
ter of his countenance was rather intel- 
lectual than commanding, and the chief 
peculiarity is in the mouih, the upper 
lip apparently changing in expression 
with the variety and succession of ideas. 
I was most struck, he observes, with 
the unsubdued ease of his behaviour : 
* he could not have been freer from em- 
barrassment and depression in the ze- 
nith of his power at the Tuileries.” 
Some allowance must be made for 
all this. On viewing the stupendous 
effects produced by high talents, aided 
by a fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances, the judgment becomes lost in 
wonder and admiration. The mortal 
aSsumes the God—the most trivial ac- 
tions are pregnant with fatality—the 
sports of childhood, and the freaks of 
youth, are found to have contained the 
latent seeds of future greatness; and 
biography becomes enveloped in fable 
and romance. ‘The same may be said of 
the external man—the outward mould- 
work of Nature: the tenement of clay 
is found to have been stamped with the 
sure marks of the profound mind that 
has displayed itself. We fancy we 
could have discovered the great Napo- 
leon in the lieutenant of engineers. It 
is probable, that in all ages, a certain 
conformation of face and person, has 
| been cénsidered as the indication of in- 
tellectual superiority. We naturally 
yield at first to some such impression, 
though it may be afterwards altered, or 
| even altogether effaced. But in the 
present age of scientific research we go 
much farther. We do not leave unat- 
tempted those mysteries of Nature 
which seem denied to human investiga- 
tion ; we would enter the temple where 
she works in secret, trace the unreveal- 
ed sympathies between soul and mat- 
ter, and unravel the whole machinery 
ofman. Idle and unprofitable as these 
researches may be, they are, at all 
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events, not uninteresting or incurious ; 
and it is perhaps consoling, in our utter 
hopelessness of arriving at any thing 
like a knowledge of the internal fabric 
of our species, to have observed some- 
thing of a conformity of appearance in 
all great men, and hence to have gone 
some way towards establishing certain 
external indications of the most promi- 
nent features of the mind. ‘The con- 
clusions of physiologists upon this sub- 
ject, if not to be received with perfect 
confidence, are at least too respectable 
to be treated with levity ; and, judging 
of Napoleon Bonaparte according to 
the imaginary standard that has been 
laid down, he certainly appears to have 
been cast in the mould of a hero. 

He was of the stamp of Cesar, of 
Alexander, of Mahomet, of Cromwell. 
The beautiful head, the ample fore- 
head, the muscular form, the bilious 
temperament—all indicated strength 
and loftiness of mind, daring ambition, 
and inflexibility of purpose; and of 
him it may be said, in the words of 
Livy, as applied to Cato Major, “ In 
illo viro tantum robur et corporis et 
animi fuit, ut quocunque loco natus 
esset, fortunam sibi facturus videretur.” 

Heroes, from first to last, seem to 
have been compounded of nearly the 
same ingredients. ‘The grand requi- 
site, the main-spring of action, appears 
to be a consciousness of a superiority 
over other men, and a vehement desire 
to display that superiority. This dis- 
play must be variously modified by 
time and opportunity, and in propor- 
tion as it is seconded by good fortune 
or opposed by difficulties; but under 
similar circumstances it is probable that 
it would produce nearly similar effects. 
Ceesar’s expression, “ that he would 
rather be the first man in a village, than 
the second man in Rome,” is in effect 
but an echo of the sentiment that is ut- 
tered by Milton’s Satan, when he ex- 
claims : “ Better to reign in Hell than 
serve in Heaven.” So that the same 
spirit seems necessary to a Caesar or a 
Satan—the monarch of the Tuileries, 
or the demon of Pandemonium. 

It is the peculiar misfortune of socie- 
ty that we admire those exploits which 
are rather dazzling than useful, and 
that a nation should aim at being great 
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and splendid rather than being happy. 
Creatures of education, we imbibe in 
early youth the spirit of romance and 
chivalry : that which is in fact a ne- 
cessary evil, is presented under the im- 

osing form of “glorious circum- 
stance ;” Homer does more than phi- 
losophy and Christianity can undo ; 
and in fine we roam about like mortals 
in the enchanted abode of the fairies, 
with unanointed eyes, mistaking for 
solid gold, for delicious dainties, that 
which, in reality, is but tinsel, and frip- 
pery, and dirt. 

‘These conclusions are obvious in 
our closets, but they come too late to 
counteract the efiects of education; we 
seldom reduce them to practice, but 
move along through life in this, as in 
many other respects, with our conduct 
one way and our argument the other. 
Virgil’s trumpeter never wants a suc- 
cessor who is equally fortunate in his 
trade—“ Ore ciere viros, martemque 
accendere cantu,’—of rousing fools 
and making slaughter. 

The writers of the day have been 
loud in their invectives against Napo- 
leon, for the selfishness and the utter 
disregard of life which he manifested 
im common with all lovers of war. 
Without seeking to extenuate his faults 
or eulogize his merits, we may observe, 
that he perhaps endeavoured to elevate 
himself above the rest of mankind by 
stifling all feelings which he partook in 
common with them. He affected to 
be a man apart from his fellow-crea- 
tures, turning the passions of men to 
the completion of his own purposes, 
but himself beyond their control. Ac- 
cordingly we do not hear that he wept 
at the bloody field of Borodino, or that 
he sympathised with the sufferers at 
Moscow. He looked upon these events 
with the cold eye of a political calcula- 
tor, to whom the loss of an army was 
as an error in his arithmetical process. 


- Jt would have been in better taste, no 


doubt, to have deplored the extinction 
of 300,000 fellow-beings in the horri- 
ble campaign in Russia, than to have 
exclaimed, while rubbing his hands 
over the fire on his way “homewards, 
“this is pleasanter than Moscow.” 
But Xerxes wept when, viewing his 
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immense army, he reflected that not 
one of such a multitude would survive 
a hundred years. And yet we do not 
find that Xerxes desisted from his idle 
attempts to enslave Greece. In fact, 
the kindlier feeiings of humanity seem 
incompatible with such a calling. 
Where blood is to be poured out as 
water, and human life is as grass be- 
fore the sickle, the edge of sensibility 
must be blunted, and the best feelings 
of our nature are uptorn. 

In turning over the pages of history, 
it will be difficult to assign any place 
to Napoleon amongst those who are 
gone, or to say to what class he prop- 
erly belongs. ‘Though very dissimilar 
in many respects, some strong features 
of resemblance may be traced between 
him and our own Cromwell. Both 
were of extreme vigour and reach of 
capacity ; of the same bold and enter- 
prising disposition which enabled them 
to take advantage of the commotions 
and political disturbances of the times: 
Both had the “ animus vastus,” 
ambition which knew no bounds— 
grasped at that which fortune seemed 
to have placed far beyond their reach, 
and both were successful. In Napo- 
leon we discover something of the inso- 
lence of prosperity, the intoxication of 
success which led to the commission of 
political errors ; while Cromwell main- 
tained, throughout his public life, a 
greater equability of mind, a steadiness 
of purpose that was not to be diverted 
either by difficulties, or the security of 
triumph. Ifthe former was immode- 
rate in prosperity, the latter was less 
able to withstand the glooms of despon- 
dency. ‘The one displayed a greater 
versatility of genius: he lived in times 
when the arts flourished, and he reign- 
ed over a lively and ingenious people, 
who were as interested in the success 
of an opera as of a campaign ;—while 
Cromwell’s was the iron age of Eng- 
land, he was nurtured in fanaticism, 
and lived amid strife and bloodshed. 
Their understanding of “ the religious”? 
was certainly different, but both avails 
ed themselves of the prevailing spirit 
of the times; it is probable that Napo- 
leon would have whined his way into 
popularity in the days of Charles the 
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First, and that.Cromwell would have 
been a Philosopher in the days of Louis 
the Sixteenth. Neither of these extra- 
ordinary personages exhibited in very 
early youth any signs of those high en- 
dowments which have given them to 
“ everlasting fame* ;” nor did the 

nius of eithet seem fitted for the ele- 


gant occupations of literature, though j 


Cromwell occasionally indulged him- 
self in barbarous verses, and Napoleon 
was a reader of Ossian. They might 
have said with Themistocles, the Athe- 
nian, who, being desired to play upon 
a lute, replied, “ that he could not fid- 
dle, but yet he could make a small 
towna great city.” The arts of ad- 
dress and conciliation, which were 
used with such success by Bonaparte, 
were not known to Cromwell. Hume 
says of him, that “he knew how to 
find out and engage in his interests ev- 
ery man possessed of those talents 
which any particular employment de- 
manded ; that the general behaviour 
amel deportment of this man, who had 
been raised from a very private sta- 
tidn, was such as might befit the great- 
est monarch; that he maintained a 
dignity without either affectation or 
ostentation; and supported with all 
strangers that high idea with which his 
great exploits and prodigious fortune 
had impressed them.” In both these 
men is discoverable that mixture of 
great and little, that spice of human 
frailty, with which Nature counterbal- 
ances her choicest gifts, and which 
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happily serves to counteract the evils 
which might otherwise result to man- 
kind from the perversion of superior 
talents—from the wantonness of ambi- 
tion, and the freaks of power. In 
fine, what Lord Clarendon had said 
of Cromwell may be justly applied to 
the individual who has been the sub- 
ject of these remarks. ‘He was one 
of those men—quos vituperare ne ini- 
mici quidem possunt, nisi ut simul lau- 
dent; for he could never have done 
halfthat mischief without great parts of 
courage, industry, and judgment. He 
must have had a wonderful understand- 
ing in the natures and humours of men, 
and as great a dexterity in applying 
them, who, from a private and hitive 
birth (though of good family) without 
interest or estate, alliance or friend- 
ship, could raise himself to such a 
height, and compound and knead such 
Opposite and contradictory tempers, 
humours, and interests, into a consis- 
tence, that contributed to his desi 

and their destruction; while himself 
grew insensibly powerful enough to 
cut off those by whom he had climbed, 
in the instant they had projected to de- 
molish their own building. What was 
said of Cinna may be justly said of 
him—ausum eum, que nemo auderet 
bonus ; perfecisse que a nullo nisi for- 
tissimo perfici possent—he attempted 
those things which no man durst have 
ventured on, and achieved those in 
which none but a valiant and great man 
could have succeeded.” B. 
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T last I have seen the humours of 

~ alevee, which is certainly worth 
seeing for once, as presenting so remark- 
able a contrast to the plain simplicity of 
our own chief magistrate, who stands 
forth only as a man among men ; “ who 
walks forth without attendants, lives 


without state, greets his fellow citizens 
with open hand as his companions and 
equals; seeks his relaxation from the 
labours of the cabinet at the domestic 
hearth; snatches a moment from the 
hurry of public affairs to superintend 
the business of his farm, and defrays 
all the expences of his high office with 
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a stipend of 6000/. a year!” How 
different is the scene at Carlton Palace, 
with all its pomp and parade of milita- 
ry attendance, and all the glare and 
frippery of its court costume. I went 
under the protection of our worthy min- 
ister, and it was about two o’clock when 
we found ourselves in the large anti- 
room of the palace, which was soon 
thronged with bishops and judges, gen- 
erals and admirais, doctors and sur- 
geons, lawyers and authors,—all anx- 
ious to bask for a moment in the rays of 
royalty, and catch a smile of condescen- 
sion from the great man. ‘The mob at 
alevee is much like other mobs, though 
perhaps less good-humoured and enter- 
taining. Aiter waiting about an hour 
on the tiptoe of expectation, the folding- 
doors were at length thrown open, and 
the mass began to move. Inchby inch 
we fought our way, tillat last i got near 
ehough to command a view of the ining. 
He stood, as it were, in a doorway, 
with the whole of his cabinet ministers 
drawn up in regular array opposiie to 
him ; and the intervening narrow lane, vy 
through which two persons could scarce- 
ly have passed abreast, just sufficient to 
let the crowd off. I can compare the 
scene to nothing so well, as to the get- 
ting into the pit of the theatre, ona full 
night. ‘The lord in waiting who re- 
reives your card, andthe King your 
bow,— if one may venture on so home- 
ly a comparison,—answered to the 
check and money takers; the cry of 
“get your card ready,” would have 
been as appropriate on one occasion, 
as “get your money ready,” on the 
other; and the press from behind 
scarcely allowed time for a moment’s 
pause in the royal presence. ‘The bu- 
siness of presentation was begun and 
concluded in a moment; the King 
smiled graciously, saying, “ How d’ye- 
do, vir. Kentucky, am very glad to 
see you here,” —and I found myself in 
the next room before I was well aware 
that the ceremony hadcommenced. It 
was then that a friend who had witness- 
ed the scene, congratulated me upon 
the gracious reception I had experienc- 
ed,—a fact of which, but for his in- 
formation, I might have remained in 
ignorance. 

The next difficulty was how to get 
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away; for, having no carriage, and 
having been separated from my min- 
isterial mentor, I scarcely knew what 
todo. At last, fiercely cocking my 
hat on one side, like my namesake Jon- 
athan of wild memory in his _boat- 
scene, I sallied bodily out at the great 
gates, and making my way through the 
crowd,-—who contented themselves with 
a few good-humoured jokes at the awk- 
wardness with which | wore my court 
habiliments—-I gained the stand of 
coaches in Cockspur-street, into one of 
which i vanished from their gaze. 

The next day Mr. R—— asked me 
how I was satisfied with my reception, 
to which | made a suitable reply of ac- 
knowledgmen:. “ Why yes, indeed,” 
said he, “I think you have reason to 
be satisfied, for I did not think his Ma- 
jesty said so much to any one else.” I 
find there is a graduated scale of great 
exactness by which these things are 
measured with the most minute accu- 
racy. “How d’ye do,” is a gracious 
reception ; but “ How d’ ye do; Lam 

very glad to see you here,” is the ve 
acme of condescension and ability 

To an American, who feels that he 
belongs to a countr y, the government 
of which is founded in truth and rea- 
son alone, such a scene as the levee 
presents cannot be very inviting. And 
yet it cannot be denied that the estab- 
lishment of a court, which its train of 
attendant nobles, if they are, as they 
ought to be, the cream of the people, 
not only uppermost in point of situa- 
tion, but worthiest in point of quality, 
is not without its use. Itis desirable 
that there should be a permanent school 
of manners, such perhaps as a court 
only can supply, to preserve the stand- 
ard of politeness and good-breeding 
from sinking into incivility and rude- 
ness. As long, too, as rank is rever- 
enced by fools, it will be an object with 
men of sense; and, much as I admire 
the simple institutions of my own coun- 
try, I doubt whether Washington was 
not right, when he said that the founders 
of our constitution “ proceeded on too 
favourable a view of human nature.” 
When a nation emerges from infancy, 
there must be prizes for talents, and 
distinctions for wealth; and whether 
these consist of the laurel wreaths of 
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the ancient fashion, or the garters and 
ribands of modern times, is of little 
importance. But it is indeed impor- 
tant to those who by the practice of 
England are allowed to inherit honours, 
to justify the expedience of such a law 
by endeavouring to deserve them. For 
if they neglect this, the times are soon 
approaching, when the ple in all 
countries will “trample coronets under 
their feet that no longer sparkle with 
the gems of virtue, and wipe off the ar- 
morial bearings from coach-doors,which 
have nothing to authorise them but the 
venal nonsense of the Herald’s office.” 
June 20.—Excursion in the steam- 
boat to Richmond. ‘This is a delight- 
ful trip; and I enjoyed it the more, as 
it reminded me of the favourite mode 
of travelling in my own country. It is, 
indeed, to Mr. Fulton, of New-York, 
that the world is indebted for the first 
practical application of the steam-en- 
gine to the purpose of navigation; and 
the nations of Europe are now gener- 
ally adopting this summary and expedi- 
tious mode of surmounting the opposition 
of currents, and wind, and tide. The 
Richmond boat, though sufficiently 
commodious, is as inferion to our A- 
merican vessels, as the Thames is to 
the St. Lawrence and Mississippi. For 
some miles the banks are low and flat, 
and the scenery tame, though not un- 
interesting. ‘The villas which meet 
your eye at every turn, give a variety 
to the prospect, and present pleasing 
pictures of the progress of civilization 
to the highest point of luxurious refine- 
ment. There is the same kind of dif- 
ference between the banks of the Del- 
aware and the Thames, that Johnson 
has pointed out between the poetry of 
Dryden and Pope. “ The one is ana- 
tural field, diversified by the varied ex- 
uberance of abundant vegetation.—the 
other, a velvet lawn, shaven with the 
scythe and levelled with the roller.” 
The best points of the river are Sion 
House and Kew : after which youarrive 
at Richmond. The view of the hill from 
the river is very beautiful; but the view 
from the hill is still more rich and mag- 
nificent. And yet it was of this very 
scene that the Frenchman disparaging- 
ly _observed—“ Ventrebleu! Otez le 
bois et la rimeére, et c'est peude chose.” 
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July 1.—One topic at present en- 
gages all thoughts, and all hands, and 
all tongues,—for nothing is talked of 
but the Coronation. All other subjects 
seem to have lost their interest, and 
even the funeral knell of the modern 
Attila has scarcely been heard amidst 
the clink of hammers, and the clattering 
of preparation for this splendid pageant. 
In looking on at this costly magnifi- 
cence, an American is disposed to. con- 
sole himself, for the absence of such 
things in his own country, by recollect- 
ing the observation of Paine—* the 
trappings of a monarchy would defray 
the whole expense ofa republic.” Still 
far be from me that wholesale spirit of 
censure, which so often induces travel- 
lers, upon a slight and superficial sur- 
vey, to condemn customs and institu- 
tions, which have a deep foundation in 
the character of a people. Indeed it 
is impossible not to grant, that in gov- 
ernment, as in religion, some ceremonial 
observations are necessary, and it is the 
duty of those who regulate the respec- 
tive rituals of each, so to order their 
form and fashion, that they may really 
produce their intended effect, m im- 
pressing the minds of the spectators 
with a higher sense of veneration for 
the substantial part of those institutions 
to which such forms are appended. 

Thus, in considering the Coronation, 
though opinions may differ as to the 
proper mode and manner of conducting 
it, yet it is impossible not to allow that 
in a monarchical country some such 
ceremony is necessary upon the occa- 
sion of a new king. In ingland, par- 
ticularly, it is a solemn recognition of 
the compact between king and people, 
which was entered into at the era of 
the Revolution; by vietue of which 
the house of Hanover succeeded to-the 
throne of the Stuarts. I am no disci- 
ple of that frigid philosophy that would 
teach us to look unmoved at a spectacle 
like this, which has something at once 
gratifying and ennobling in the associ- 
ations it awakens. ‘The solemn repe~ 
tition of the same rites, which have 
been performed in the same place, by 
so many departed generations, connects 
the present times with the past, and by 
its appeal to the imagination, embellish- 
es the realities ef lite with much of the 
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charm of romance. Ihave no pa- 
tience with those who say they can see 
the Coronation at Covent Garden the- 
atre. It is true, they may do so as far 
as the eye is concerned ; but it is West- 
minster Abbey, and the King, and the 
Nobles, and the hundred thousand spec- 
tators, in the verity of real existence, 
that constitute the glory ef the scene, 
and give it all its power over the feel- 
ings. If the Coronation do not appeal 
more to the mind than to the eye, it is 
not worth seeing at all; and it is a sad 
degradation of the ceremony, to con- 
sider it asa mere theatrical exhibition 
to gratify the sense of sight. All, in- 
deed, that the mimic representation of 
the theatre can give, is precisely that 
part which had much better be omitted 
in the real ceremony, for the taste of 
the times is nolonger what it was ; man- 
kind have grown out of their admira- 
tion of diamond crowns, and gilded 
sceptres; and the age of humbug is 
passed and gone. 

Again: what can be more absurd 
than the retention of the Champion’s 
part in the pageant? In the chivalrous 
days of our Henrys and Edwards, in 
the civil wars of York and Lancaster, 
when the red rose became white with 
the blood it had lost, and the white rose 
became red with the blood it had shed, 
there was a meaning in the Champion’s 
defiance which gave importance to his 
character ;—for every body felt that he 
was in earnest. Now, however, it is 
equally notorious that the whole scene 
is a sham; and that the pretended 
Champion ‘of England is a harmless 
young gentleman, mounted upon a pye- 
bald horse, belonging to the stud of a 
strolling theatre. How much too is 
one surprised,to see the nobles of Eng- 
land, at this time of day, condescend- 
ing to put in their claims to perform 
the most menial offiées, for the sake of 
the cast-off clothes, and plate, and fur- 
niture, which are allowed as the per- 
quisites of such service ; while the mob, 
by the same custom, have their share of 
the spoil, in being admitted to scramble 
for the fragments of the feast! How 
small is the difference on this occasion 
between the Nobility and the Mobility ! 
Among the numerous demands, almost 
too ridiculous for discussion, was one 
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prescribing for a right to hold the King’s 
head when he was sick,—which was, 
however, I believe, disallowed, as a 
spurious claim. But to come to the 
really grand and affecting part of the 
ceremonial—the Coronation itself., The 
chair in which so many kings have 
been crowned, with the famous stone 
of Scotland, which was brought by 
Edward the First from Scone, incorpo 
rated within its seat, is placed on an el- 
evated platform, in the centre of the 
great nave of the Abbey; and there, 
surrounded by the mighty dead of so 
many generations, the living King pro- 
mises, before God and man, to make 
the laws the rules of his conduct, and 
to administer justice and mercy. Sure- 
ly there is something more in this than 
an empty pageant! Here, however, 
again we regret that the venerable an- 
tiquity of this consecrated chair should 
be hidden under a covering of cloth of 
gold,—the common-place indication of 
grandeur which any four pieces of tim- 
ber would suffice to support. There 
was an awful majesty in the worm-ea- 
ten relicks of the old regal chair, full 
of poetical inspiration, and better worth 
than all the cloth of gold in the world. 

A king must be made of different ma- 
terials from ordinary men, if he can 
pass through such a ceremony without 
deriving benefit from the lessons it is 
so well calculated to convey. At the 
moment of his inauguration, in the ve- 
ry scene of his glory, he is reminded, 
by the tombs of his ancestors, that 
there is buta step between him and 
death, when there will no longer be 
any distinction of rank, but such as 
are founded om superiority of virtue. 
For life is like a game of chess; so 
long as the game is playing, all the men 
stand in their order, and are respected 
according to their places ; one is a king, 
another a queen, another a bishop, an- 
other a knight, and another a pawn; 
but as soon as the gameis ended, and 
they are shuffled together into one 

in the grave, they are all alike; and 
whether the king or the pawn be finally 
uppermost, must be left to the decision 
of that Great Being, who, as we are 
taught from the highest authority, is no 
respecter of persons. 
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Reminiseentia. 


(London Magazines.) 


MODES OF EXPRESSION. 


UTHORS are sometimes extreme- 

ly careless in expressing themselves; 
others pique themselves on a quaintness 
or av oddity, more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. How- 
ever, we do not pretend to carp or cavil 
in the following article ; our office being 
merely to exhibit the extremely odd way 
in which some people thiok and write, 
(and great ones too among them,) but 
who, perhaps, have been caught napping. 
Let us view some of these eccentricities, 
not with the green magnifying glasses 
of criticism, but with those ofa student, 
who goes to the theatre by way of re- 
laxation, determined to be pleased. The 
display might lave been increased from 
our common-place book ; for the pres- 
ent, however, these will serve to mark a 
great variety iu modes of expression. 

It is scarcely credible, that the taste- 
ful Addison sliould use the word au- 
thenticalness for authenticity. 

In the Aix la Chapelle Guide is a 
verbose description of the several paint- 
ings, among which is the “ natural looks 
of poor souls in purgatory.” 

The Rev. John Boraston, condoling 
with Sir N. Herbert on the loss of his 
father, says, ** The blessedness of our 
dear deceased relations is handkerchief 
enough to dry our eyes.” 

Anne Boleyn’s mode of expressing 
herseif was truly astonishing. When 
on the scaffold she was pleased to say, 
“| pray God save the king, (Henry 
VIL.) and send him long to reign over 
you; fora gentler, nor a more merci- 
ful, prince was there never, and to me 
he was ever a good, a gentle, and sove- 
reign lord.” ‘'Thisis a tolerable good 
character of a king, who in his power 
spared no man, and in his lust spared 
no woman, and from the lips of one who 
was thea on the scaffold, probably dy- 
log innocent, because that Blue-Beard 
wanted to marry another, Jane Sey- 
mour, which he did the next day. 

Dr. Clarke, in his Travels, has this 
very suspicious metaphor: he says, 


“Jerusalem now occupies one eminence 
alone, viz. that of Moriah, where the 
temple stood of old, and where, like a 
pheenix that hath arisen from the ashes 
of its parent, the famous mosque of 
Omar is now situated.” Does not this 
sound a little unorthodox 7—that a Ma- 
hometaon mosque could arise out of the 
ruins of the temple of Jehovah, as a 
pheenix is fancied to arise out of the 
ashes of its parent ? i 

Urban Chevreau, a French historian, 
tellsus, * When I was young, I re- 
member attending a sermon, preach- 
ed by a prelate, who was celebra- 
ted at court for the greatness of his tal- 
ents. It wason the feast of Mary 
Magdalen. The bishop having enlarg- 
ed much on the repentance of Mary, 
observed that her tears had opened to 
her the way to heaven; and that she 
had travelled by water toa place, where 
few other persons had gone by land,”’ 

Calvin’s (the reformer) mode of ex- 
pression was rather coarse. Luther 
had, in one of his writings, called him 
a declaimer ; and Calvin, to justify him- 
self from sucha title, breaks out— 
“ Your whole school is nothing but a 
stinking stye of pigs. Dog! do you 
understand me? Do you understand 
me, madman ? Do you understand 
me, you great beast ?” 

Dryden, the great poet, was once 
caught napping ; for, io his play of the 
* Conquest of Grenada,” he makes Al- 
manzor say to Boabdelip, king of Gre- 
nada, 

“ Obey'd as sovereign by thy subjects be ; 

But know that J alone am king of me.” 
This mode of expression was well re- 
torted upon him by Col. Heylen, the 
nephew of Dr. Heylen, the cosmogra- 
pher. Not long after the publication of 
his book, the doctor had the misfortune 
to lose his way upon a large common, 
which created an innocent laugh against 
him, asa minute geographer, Mr.Dry- 
den, falling into the colonel’s compan 
at a coffee-house, rallied him upon the 
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circumstance which had happened to 
his uucle, and asked where it was that 
he lost himself ? ‘* Sir, (said the colo- 
nel,who did not relish the question from 
such a cynick,) I cannot answer you 
exactly ; but I recollect that it was 
somewhere in the kingdom of Me!” 
Mr. Dryden, whose irritability of tem- 

ris well known, took bis hat and 
walked off. 

Jeremy Taylor, in his Holy Living 
and Dying, p. 73, says, “* Virgins must 
contend for a singular modesty ; whose 
first part must be, an ignorance io the 
distinction of sexes.” 

Mr. Evelyn wrote a book, called 
“ Fumifugium,’ and in it inveighs 
against our using coal instead of wood 
for fuel, deforming our noblest buildings, 
and bringing on consumptions. His 
mode of expression is remarkable :— 
* The City of London (says he) resem- 
bles rather the face of Mount Etna, the 
court of Vulcan, Stromboli, or the swb- 
urbs of hell, than an assembiy of ra- 
tional creatures, and the imperial seat of 
our incomparable monarch.” 

The Rev. Mr. Fawkes, in the year 
1739, being at that time curate of Don- 
caster, thought fit to preach a sermon on 
the erection of an organ in the church. 
After having wound up his imagination 
to the highest pitch in praise of church- 
music, he adds, addressing himself to the 
organ, “ But, O what!—O what !— 
what shall I call thee by? thou divine 
box of sounds!” 

Hawke (Admiral), who, in 1747, 
gained a victory over the French, tak- 
ing seven ships out of eight, in his dis- 
patch to the Admiralty Board, informed 
the lords-commissioners, “that the 
French ships, being large, took a great 
deal of drubbing.’ 

It is surprising, what ridiculous asso- 
ciations are made by those who attempt 
to speak in a language they do not, but 
pretend to, understand. We might 
mention a thousand instances, but one 
must suffice for our pages, Sir Wm. 


Hamilton, conversing with an Italian la- 
dy, who would persuade herself she had 
perfectly learned English, asked her 
how many children she had 7?—*I have 
done seven,” said the lady. 
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In the south aisle of the church at 
Tuxford, beneath a flowery arch, isa 
very rude relief of St. Lawrence placed 
on the gridiron. By him is a fellow 
with a bellows, blowiog the fire; and 
the executioner going to turn him, The 
zealous Fox, in his Martyrology, has 
this very thought, and makes the martyr 
say, in the mist of his sufferings, This 
side is now roasted ; turn me, O tyrant 
great ! 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol 86 
p. 596, is the following extraordinary 
piece of information : “ By the Jewish 
law as to adultery, the woman was put 
to death as well as the man, so that the 
parties could neither of them marry 
again.” 

Dr. Jortin, speaking of those sectari- 
ans who rely too much upon the effica- 
cy of works of supererogation ; and. of 
the other side, who go to a contrary ex- 
treme, consider good worksas a bugbear, 
and bate the very sound of the words; 
punningly adds, “ Some writers of this 
sort contracted such a superstitious dread 
of relying on good works, that they 
would not even make a good book, or 
employ the carnal weapon of human 
reason,” 

Dr. Johnson, in his pamphlet, ‘ Tax- 
ation no tyranny,’ had a passage no 
way soothing to the Americans; it was 
this; * That the colonists could with no 
solidity argue, from their vot having 
been taxed while in their infancy, that 
they should not now be taxed : We do 
not put a calf into the plough ; we wait 
till he is an ox. Being a ministerial 
pamphlet; however, one of the state sec- 
retaries put his pen across this passage. 

The same author, in his Dictionary, 
gave us this definition of net-work :— 
“any thing reticulated, or decussated, 
with tnterstices at equal distances be- 
tween the intersections.” 

Kittep orr! was an expression 
once unhappily made use of in the 
British senate, by some cold-blooded 
metaphysician ; but to shew how easily 
military men are reconciled to the thing 
itself, Mr. Labaume has given us an an- 
ecdote of the campaign against Russia 
by Buonaparte. It appears that, to- 
wards the extreme right, the Russians 
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had a redoubt, which, by its destructive 
fire, spread consternation through the 
Freoch line, After a sanguinary com- 
bat of about an hour, this redoubt was 
carried, with the loss of twelve buadred 
men, who remained dead in the entrench- 
ments; and, next day, when Napoleoa 
was reviewing the sixty-first regiment, 
which had suffered the greatest loss, he 
asked the colonel what bad become of 
one of his batalions ?—* Sire! (repli- 
ed he,) It isin the redoubt !” 

Newton, (Bishop of Bristol,) speak- 
ing of his marriage, said, t was the wis- 
est thing he ever did in his life, and that 
she was the most proper wife for him in 
the world ; indeed, (he adds,) She more 
than answered his warmest wishes. 

Counsellor Phillips, in his Recollee- 
tions of Curran, says, “ There is,attach- 
ed to it, (Dublin College,) amongst oth- 
er advantages, amost magoificentlibrary, 
of which the regulations were so rigid, 
and the public heurs so few, that it had 
become, to the exlerns particularly, al- 
most entirely useless,” 

Dr. Donne, speaking of the Bible, 
guaintly says, “* Sentences in Scripture, 
like hairs in horses’ tails, concur in one 
root of beauty and strength ; but, being 
plucked out one by one, serve only for 
springes and snares.” 

Dr. Harrington wrote a song, be- 
ginning—* Ah! how Sophia ?” which 
unquestionably sounds exactly like—a 
house a fire, 

We often hear this expression—— 
“ Hizh words passed between them ;” 
but tle parties using them being of the 
most vulgar and illiterate description, 
they must have been low words iv a 
high tone, 

Nothing can exceed the strange mode 
of expression adopted by the Quakeis, 
though a sect ever to be admired. They 
eall churches, steeple-bouses, tho’ they 
are presumed to know what they 
are ; coaches are leathern conveniences ; 
they clip and disfigure the king’s Eng- 
lish tO most ungrammatical postures, 
theeing and thouing us witb all the stiff- 
bess Of unyielding buckram, Still this 
qualotoess of expression used by the 
Quakers was not always so quiet, peace- 
able, and orderiy, as now. One of 
this class, a primitive enthusiast, whose 
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name was Fisher, indulged himself in 
the succeeding flow of vituperation at 
Dr. Owen. The doctor was thus ad- 
dressed by friend Fisher ;—* Thou 
fiery fighter and green-headed trumpe- 


ter; thou hedge-hog and grinning dog ; 


thou bastard, that tumbled out of the 
mouth of the Babylonish bawd ; thou 
mole; thou tinker; thou lizard ; thou 
bell of no metal, but the tone of a 
kettle; thou wheel-barrow; thou 
whirlpool; thou whirligig: O thou 
firebrand ; thou adder and scorpion ; 
thou louse; thoucow-dung ; thou moon- 
calf; thou ragged tatterdemalion ; thou 
Judas: thou livest in philosophy and 
logic ; which are of the devil !” 

Count Rumford gives us, in the fol- 
lowing extract, the useful hint of eating 
a bot hasty-pudding by gradual advan- 
ces, circumventing the outwork, and 
storming the parapet. These are his 
words—“ The hasty pudding being 
spread out equally on a plate while hor, 
an excavation is made in the middle 
of it with a spoon, into which excavation 
a piece of butter, as large as a nutmeg, 
is put, and upon it a spoonful of browa 
sugar, &c.; the butter, being soon heat- 
ed by the heat of the pudding, mixes 
with the sugar, and forms a sauce, 
which, being confined in the excavation, 
occupies the middle of the plate.” 
Thus far for the array :—-Now for the 
battle. ‘ Dip each spoonful in the same, 
before it is carried to the mouth, care 
being had, in laking it up, to begin on 
the outside, and near the brim of the 
plate, and to approach the centre by 
gradual advances, in order not to de- 
molish too soon the excavation, which 
forms the reservoir of the sauce.” 
This, gentle reader, is the philosophy of 
hasty-pudding, or rather of eating it. — 

Dr. Sharp, of Hart-Hall, Oxford, 
had a ridiculous manner of prefacing 
every thing he said with the words I say, 
An under-graduate having, as the doc- 
tor was informed, mimicked him io this 
peculiarity, he sent for him, to give him 
ajobation, which he thus began: “ I 
say—they say—you say—I say—TI 
say ;’—when, finding the ridiculous 
combination io which his speech was in- 
volved, he concluded by bidding the 
young gatirist be gone to his room. 
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Sylvester, dscribing the Lord’s com- 
ing to judgment, expresses it thus : 

Mercy and justice, marching cheek by joule, 

Shall his divine triumphant ehariot roll. 

Mr. Southey says, “ Three peo- 
ple passed us with wens, and I puzzled 
myselfin vainly attempting to account 
for the connection between wens and 
mountains.” ‘The same writer demon- 
‘strates the stupidity of mankind.— 
“ Every body (says he) now believes in 
the merit of Paradise Lost, as they be- 
lieve in theie creed ; and, in ninety and 
nine instances out of a hundred, with as 
littlé comprehension of the mysteries of 
the one a3 of the other!” 

Sir John Sinclair, in his Code of 
Health, thus expresses himself about 
pork :—“ Pork isa savoury food ; and, 
as this animal is of no use to man when 
alive, it is therefore properly designed 
for food ; and besides, from its loath- 
some appearance, it is killed without 
reluctance.” The same author is so 
kind as to make an apology for the un- 
sightliness of the human stomach. 
“The stomach (says he) is far from 
recommending itself by any elegance of 
appearance ; On the contrary, it is gen- 
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erally considered an unsightly membra- 
nous pouch; but the delicacy of its 
texture, the consideration of its extra- 
ordinary powers, and the importance of 
its functions to the health and existence 
of the human frame, must create a sal- 
utary reluctance to hazard any practice 
by which it can be injured.” 

The gentle Doctor South could, in 
argumentative allusion, use such a term 
as, “ hell and damnation proof ;” which 
is going as far as a point could be urged. 

Honest old angling-loving Isaac 
Walton must not be forgotten. He 
thus instructs his piscatory pupils to 
handle a frog:—* Put your hook into 
his mouth, which you may easily do 
from the middle of April till August, 
and then the frog’s mouth grows up, 
and hey continues so for at least six 
months without eating, but is sustained 
—none but He, whose name is W onder- 
ful, knows how. I say, put your hook 
through his mouth, and out at his gills, 
and then, with a fine needle and silk, 
sew the upper part of his leg, with only 
one stick, to the arming-wire of your 
hook; and, in so doing, use him as 
though you loved him.” 





Hiscellaned. 


DRURY LANE, JULY 28. 


_ On Monday Mr. Kean, whose squabbles 
with American managers have been as much 
protruded on the public as if they afforded 
grounds for another American war, re-ap- 
peared at Drury-lane as Richard III]. The 
house was crowded, and his reception was as 


’ tumultuary as. ‘i’ the olden times.” His 


performance was also in the known style— 
Unintelligible drawls, great effects, electrify- 
ing passages, and, as a whole, wanting truth 
and consistency. After the play there was 
a speeeh of pure egotism, Mr. Kean seeming 
to fancy himself not only the greatest actor 
that ever “ fretted his hour upon the stage,” 
but as having having some connection with 
Garrick and Shakspeare, and being a sort 
of representative of England to the United 
States. All this is inconceivably ridicu- 
lous ; but when the tragedy is done, the 
million look for a farce. 


THE ROMAN BRIDGE IN HOLLAND. 


Croningen.—The Roman bridge, which 
was discovered in Holland, in 1818, is now 
wholly cleared from the turf with which it 
was surrounded. It is three miles long, and 
12 feet broad. It was laid by the fifteenth 
cohort of Germanicus, over the marshes, in 


which deep beds of turfhave ever since been 
formed, and, in all probability, gradually 
sunk into the marsh by its own weight. The 
resinous particles which are in the marshy 
soil, have probably contributed to preserve 
the bridge, which is entirely of wood. Ev- 
ery six feet there were posts to support the 
railing, as may be judged by the holes in 
which they were fixed. This great work, 
which consists of a judicious number of 
beams, appears to have been wrought with 
very large axes ; the workmanship is admi- 
rable. 
PIGEON-FLEING. 

Antwerp, July —Some pigeon fanciers of 
this city, have sent this year, thirty-two pig- 
eons to Orleans, where, according to a pro- 
ces verbal, drawn up in due form, they were 
let loose on the Ist of July, at 25 minutes 
past seven in the morning. Orleans is 122 
post leagues from Antwerp, and the pigeon 
which arrived the first, had performed the 
journey in seven hours and a half; five oth- 
ers arrived the same day, almost immediate- 
ly after the first; four returned the next 
day; oneon the third; many more would 
undoubtedly have returned, had not the 
weather been very bad. Considerable wa- 
gers were laid on the issue. 


